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JLJHE credit of this treatise is so fully 
established by tjie approbation the for- 
mer editions have met with, that it 
would be quite superfluous to say any 
thing more in its favor. In tlie present 
edition, which has been revised with 
the greatest attention, I have been care- 
ful to avoid all tiexv-f angled rules ^hut have 
endeavQured to render those which I have 
before laid down more conspicuous and 
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4 ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

intelligent. Most of the late publica- 
tions on this pleasing^and rational recrea- 
tion may allure by their novelty for a- 
while, but are in general so. vague and 
full of crroi', that, like summer insects, 
pereunt et imputantur, they must perish 
eind be thought on no mojx ! — Hoping the 
present edition will be well received by 
all judicious and discriminating' Anglers, 
I shall conclude with observuig 

Si quid novisli rectius istis 

Candidas imperti;, si non, his uterc mecum. 

Or f * Better precepts, if you can impart 
Why do^rii follow them with all my heart." 

I am 

The Public's 
Most obedient 

Humble Servant, 

JLoJidoiif 

1802. THOMAS BEST. 
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CHAP. I. 

A Description of Fishes^ according to Natural 
History^ with the best Methods of breedings 
feedings S(c. 

FISHES in natural history arc animals that live 
in the water, as their proper place of abode. 
Naturalists observe a world of wisdom and de~ 
sign in the structure of fishes, and their conform- 
ation to the element they reside in. 

Their bodies are cloathed and guarded in the 
best manner^ with scales or shells, suitable to 
their respective circumstances, the dangers tliey 
are exposed to, and the moi^ji^n and business they 
are to perform. » --rj 

The centre of gravity is placed in the fittest part 

of the body of swimming, and their shape most 

.commo4ious for making w^y through the water, 

and most agreeable to geometrital rules. ^' 

They have several parts peculiar to themset^V 

as fins, to balance aad keep them upright; i^n air 

bladder,: or swiRi, to enable thc|ii to rise bi gij^ 

A 5 to 
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10 . A CONCISE TREATISE ON 

to any height or depth of water, at pleasure ; gills, 
<)r hranchicSy whereby they respire, as land animals 
do by lungs ; the tail, anin§trument'of pi-bgressive 
motion, which serves to row them forward ; eyes 
peculiarly formed to enable them to correspond 
to all the convergencies and divergencies of rays, 
which the variations of the watery medium, and 
the refractioris thereof .may occafion, in which 
respect they bear a near resemblafnce to birds. 
- Fishes are distinguished into sea, or salt water 
fish, pisces marini \ as the whale, herring, macka- 
rel, &c. river or fresh water fish, pisces fiuviaJes : 
as the pike, trout, &c. and pond or lake fish : as 
the carp, tench, &c. to which may be added, 
. others which abide indifferently in fresh water, 
or salt: as salmoti, shad-fish, 6cc^ 

There are ^Iso an nmphibi ovs 'kindy tvhich live 
indifferently on land or water : as the -castor, ot- 
ter, &c. 

Arii^otfe, land ^fte^^h Jm 'iSJir. Willdughby, mcfre 
accurately 'di^tirigtfi^h/jfef irtto e^/2tc^ousy ca^tili- 
'gtinms^ afnd spirfous. 

Iflie 4:6t<teems «kihd, called k\so-helluie fftafinay 
have lungs, and blithe like quadfiipeds ; they co- 
)pulate ttfe6 like 'fhem, and cdndieive and bring 
4orih their yoaiig/tfli^^, which they afterwards 
^ucfkle ^ithnheir milk. 

The mrtili^ahous sort are p^educfed ^dtifi l»fge 
eggs, like birds; which are also ea^M^ fife 
ivomi) 'Bke those 6ihtx^. 

The ^inousiLxfi^ are also ^M/^rpai^eiiis; l)ift*fh^r 
•ftggs ^tt. srQ^Uer> andthey have Sj^^iwe^p arid dow^ 
their flesh fo^trengftieft if. 

Willoi^hby thinks ittvmild'b^ y^ ftiofe proper 
to divide fishes \ri\o such as iredfhe wHh hingSy and 
^iMGh yLS^rieafkg^ Hiith 'giBs '^ »Hd Ifban to saMr^ide 

those 
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THE ART OF ANGLI^iG. 11 

those that breathe with gills, not intocartiliganous 
and spinous, -but into viviparous and §viparous. 

The viviparous kind, that breathe with gillsy he 
subdivides into long ; such as the galei and canes^ 
or sharks and dog fish : and broad ; such as the 
pastinaca, raja, &c. &c. the subdivisions of each 
whereof, he gives in his chapter of cartiliganous 
Jishvs in general. • 

The oviparous kind, that breathe with gillsj are 
the most numerous ; and these he subdivides into 
such as are what we usually cM fiat fish ; and such 
as swim with their backs upright, or at right an- 
gles to the horizon. 

The plain or fiat fish kind, called usuMy plant 
spinosi, are either quadratij as the rombi and paf-» 
seresy or those of the turbot and flounder kind ; or 
hngiuscuUj as the solay or sole kind. 

Such as swim with their backs erect y arc either 
long and smooth, and without scales, as the eel 
kind, or shorter and less smooth ; and these have 
either but one pair of fins at their gills, which are 
called orbes and congeneresy or else another pair of 
fins also on their bellies ; which latter kind he 
subdivides into two kinds: 1. Such as have no 
prickly fins on their backs y but soft and flexible ones* 
U. Such as have prickly fins on their backs. 

Those fishes which have only soft and flexible 
fins on their backs, may be divided into such as 
have threcy twoy or but one single /y; there.- 

No fish but the aseili have three fins on their 
backs. 

Fishes with two fins on their backs, are either 
the truttaceous, trout kind ; or the gobionites, 
loch, or gudgeon kind. 

Fishes with but one soft back fitly are of three 

sorts. The first kind have one long continued 

A 6. fin, 
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fin, from head to tail, as the hipparus of Rond£- 
letius, &c. 

The second have their fin but short, and placed 
just in the middle of their baCk :, and these are 
either marine^ as the herring kind ; ov fluviatile^ as 
those we call U^Lthcr-mouthed fishes ; such as carp, 
tcnch,^ &c. 

Fishes which have prickly Jins on their bachs^ are 
of two kinds. 1. Such as have two prickly fins on 
their hacks ; and in these the interior radii of their 
fins are always prickly. ^. Sucb as have but one 
friciiy fia there. 

The English fishes that we have in our ponds, 
rivers, &c. are as follow : 1. Cyprinusj the Carp* 
^. Tincay the Tench. 3. Cyprinus lafus, the Bream 
or Bruma, 4. Or/us germanorum y the Rudd, Oerve, 
or Nersling. 5. Capito^^seu Cephalus the Chubb, 
or Chevin. 6. Bar bus ^ the Barbel. 7. Leucissus^ 
the Dace, or Dare. 8. Rtttilusy seu Rubellioy the 
Roach. 9. Alburnusy the Bleak, or Bley. 10. Go- 
hiusftuviatilisy the Gudgeon. H. Cobites fluviaiiiis 
barbatulay the Loche, or Loach. \^, Variusy seu 
fhoxinus lavisy the Pink, or Minnow. 

These twelve are called Malacostomiy or leather- 
mouthed fishes ; because they have no teeth in 
thtir jaws, but only deep down in their mouths. 
To proceed. IS. Passer fiuvi at His y sive amphibiousy 
the Flounder. 14. Anguillay the eel. 15. Gobia 
fiuviatilisy the Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb. 

16. Thymallusy the Gragling, Grayling, or Umber. 

17. Salmoy the Salmon. 18. Trutta fiuviaiilis duum 
generuniy the Trout. 19. Alhula salmoni similisy the 
Guinniad. «0. Trutta Salmonatay the Salmon 
Trout. 21. Trutta Lacustrisy the Scurf, or Bull 
Trout, 22. Umbla minor Gesny the Red Charr, or 
Wckh Torgoch. 26. Carpio lacus Benaciy the 

Guilt, 
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THE ART OF ANGLING. 13 

Guilt, or Gilt Cbarr. ^4* Lucius^ the Pike, or 
Pickerel. 25. Perca JluviatiUs^ minor sen aurata^ 
the RuiF. 26. Pi sets aculeatus vulgaris ^ ieu fungi'- 
. tius Alberti^ the Common Prickle Back, Sharpling, 
or Banstickle. 27. Piscis Jcukatus minor ^ the 
Lesser Prickle Back. 28. Pirca ftuviaUlis, the 
i^erch. 

* The share of life which some fish possess, is 
worthy the notice of every curious angler. — The 
eel, being cut in pieces, maintains life anc} motion 
for several hours. A carp will move vigotously 
some time after the intestines are taken out of its 
body ; but I shall say more on several of these 
heads in treating of each particular species offish.* 
' Fish, considered as a food, make a considerable 
addition to the furniture of the table ; and the 
breeding, feeding, &c. thereof, is a peculiar art, 
and very necessary, for the sake of economy, that 
every country gentleman should know something . 
of the method. To this relate the ponds, stews, 
&c. which shall be desciibed in their proper 
places. ■ 

It may not be here uti^cceptable to give the 
reader some general rules on the subject. 

Rule 1st. FOR BREEDING-FISHES. The 
quality of the pond, water, &t. proper to this end,^ 
is scarcely determinable by any certain symptom 
or rule: for some very promising pond$ do not 
prove serviceable that way. One of the best in- 
dications of a breeding pond, is when there is a 
good store of rushes and grazing about it, with 
gravelly shoals; such as horse-ponds usually have ; 
so that when a water takes thus to breeding, with a 
fi?w Milters znd Spawners, two or three of each, a • 
whole country may be stocked in a short time. 
• Eels and perches arc of a very good use to keep 

down 
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idown the stock of fish ; for they prey much upon 
the spawn and fry of bred fish, and will probably 
<iestroy the superfluity of them. As for pikes, 
4«nches, roaches, peirches, &c. they are observed to 
breed alnK>st in any waters, and very numerously ; 
but eels never breed in standing waters that are 
without springs, and in such are neither found, 
norincrease by putting in ; yet where springs are 
they arc never wanting, though not put in. And, 
what is most strai^e of all> ho person ever saw in 
am eel, tlie least token of propagation, either by 
milt or spawn ; so that, whether they breed at all, 
«nd haw they are produced, are propositions 
eijually mysterious^ and never yet clearly re^ 
solved. 

Rule ad. FOR FEEDING FISHES. Observe 
the following remarks: 

1. In a ^tew thirty or forty carps may be kept 
from October to March, without feeding ; and by 
fishing with trammels ov flews ^ in March or April, 
you may take from your great waters to recruit 
your stews : but you must not fail to feed all the 
«lAnnner, from March to October again, as con- 
stantly as cropped chickens are fe4 i and it will 
prove profitable. 

•2. The constancy and regularity of serving the 
fisb, conduces very much to their eating well and 
thriving. 

3. A!ny sort of grain boiled is good to feed with, 
'especially * pease and malt coarse ground: the 
grains after brewing, while ^weet and fresh, are 
very proper ; but one bushel of malt, not brewed, 
will go as far as two of grains : chippings of 
bread, and orts of a table, steeped in tap -drop- 
pings of ^tTong beer, or ale, are excellent food for 
caT>p« 0£ these the quantity of two (juarts fo 

thirty 
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thirty caTps is sufficktit ; and so fed morTiing and 
evening, is better than once a day only. 

There is a sort of food f.' r fishes, that may be 
called acctdental, and is no less irtiproving than 
the best that can be provided ; and this is when 
the pools happen to receive the w^ste of conartions 
where sheep have pasture ; the ^v^ater is enriched 
by the soil, and will feed a nnuch greater num- 
ber of carp than it otirerwhe would do ; and fur- 
ther, the dung that falls from cattle standing in 
the water in hot WfeavhdT, is also^ very great nou* 
rishrtient to fish. 

The best fck)4 to riii^ pikeM to art extraordinary 
size or*fatness> is eets : and without them is ncft 
to be done, but In a ^lofig time. Setting these 
aside, small perches are the best nrioat. Breams 
puft into ^fpike pond, breed^ exceedingly, and are 
fit to maintain 'pifcfes ; who will take care they do 
not increase over mwh. The numerous fry of 
roaches, and other ^ttiall fisii, Which come from 
the greater pools inlto 'the pike quarters, will like* 
wise be good di^tfoS: thehi. Pikes in all streams, 
and carp rn all hungry springing waters, being fed 
at certain times, will come up, and take th^it 
meat almost from your hand. 

The best feeding-place is towards the mouth of 
the pond, at the depth of about half a yard ; for by 
that -means the deep will be 4cept clean and neat ; 
the meat thrown into the water, without other 
trouble, will be picked up by the 'fishes, and no* 
thing be lost : yet thei*e are several devices for giv- 
ing them food, especially pease : as a square board 
kt down with the pease upon it. 

Where €shes are fed in large pools or ponds, 
when their numbers are great, malt boiled, ^or 
tt^sh gr^inS; is the beift food. Thus -carp may be 

fed 
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fed and raised like capons, and tenches will feed 
as well, but perches are not for a stew in feeding 
time. 

As to the benefits that redound from keeping 
fish, besides furbishing the table, and Raising 
money, your land will be improved, so as to be 
really worth, and yield jnore this way than by any 
other employ whatsoever. For suppose a mea- 
dow of two pounds per acre ; four acres in pond, 
will return every year a thousand fed carps, from 
the least size to fourteen or fifteen inches long ; 
besides Pikes, Perches, Tenches, and other fry : 
the Carps are saleable, and will bring sixpence ^ 
nlnepencey and, perhaps one shilling each, amount- . 
ing in all to twenty-five pounds , which is six pounds 
five shillings per 4icre. 

You should make choice of such a place for 
your pond, that it may be refreshed with a little 
rill, or with rain-water running or falling into it ; - 
by so doing fish are both more inclined to breed, 
and are refreshed and fed the better. 

There are many circumstances that conduce 
much to the feeding of Pihs^ Perches^ Chubs^ 
CarpSy Roaches^ Daces^ and Breams^ particularly 
cpnv^niency of harbor, for those fish that lie 
amongst weeds and boggy places are the fat test ,^ 
though not the sweetest; in these kirtd of places 
they are secured from the assaults pf their nume- 
rous enemies, and enjoy a more safe and contentcfd 
repose; rest and quietness being as natural and 
helpful to their feeding as to other creatures. 
Some waters are more nourishing than others ; 
a thick kind, if it is not foul or muddy, is of a 
better consistency, and the parts better disposed 
and qualified for nutrition than those of a mor« 
thin and rarified sul;>stance; no element that is 

purei 
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pure, and without mixture, is well adapted for 
tourishment, neither can fishes live by pure water, 
respiration, or sucking in those slender particles 
of their beloved element alone, without the con- 
currence and assistance of some grosser and ter- 
rene qualities, which are intermingled with those 
liquid .bodies. 

Having mentioned that fishes are exposed to 
Numerous enemies, I shall conclude this chapter 
by giving the reader a poetical enumeration of 
them. 

A thousand foes the finny people chace, 
Nor are they safe from their own kindred race : 
The Pike, fell tyrant of the liquid plain. 
With rav-nous waste devours his fellow-train ; 
Yet, howsoe'cr with raging famine pin'd, 
The Tench he spares, a salutary kind. 
Hence too the Perch, a like voracious brx>od. 
Forbears jo make this gen'rous race his food; 
Tho* on the common drove no bound he finds, 
But spreads unmeasured waste o'er all the kinds^ 
Nor less the greedy Trout and gutless Eel, 
Incessant woes, and dire destruction deal. 
The lurking Water-rat in caverns preys ; 
And in the weeds the wily Otter slays. 
The ghastly Newt, in muddy streams annoys ; 
And in ^wift floods the felly Snake destroys ; 
Toads, for the shoaling fry, forsake the lawn ; 
And croaking Frogs devour the tender spawn. 
Neither the 'habitants of land nor air, 
(So sure their doom) the fishy numbers spare ! 
The Swan, fair regent of the silver tide. 
Their ranks destroys and spreads their ruin wide : 
The Duck her offspring to the river leads. 
And on the destin'd fry insatiate feeds : 
On fatal wings the pouncing Bittern soars. 

And 
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And wafts her prey from the defenceless shores; 
The watchful Halcyons to the reeds repair. 
And from their haunts the scaly captives bear : 
Sharp Hernsand Corm'rant^tootheirtribes oppress, 
A harrass*d race peculiar in distress ; 
Nor can the Mtise enumerate their foes, 
Such is their fate, so various, are their woes I 



CHAP IL 



Hie best Manner* of making and chimng 
Rbdi^ Lines^ Hooks, Sfc. 

THE best time to provide stocks is in the win- 
ter solferice, when the trees have shed thei'r 
leaveS) and the tap is in iht roots, for after 
January the sap ascends again into the trimk and 
branchesi at which time it is improper to gather 
stocks, or tops ; as for the stocks they should be 
h)wer grown, and the tops the best rush ground 
shoots that can be got ; not knotty, but propor- 
tibnable and slender, for if otherwise they will 
never cast nor strike so well, and the line, by rea- 
son of their unpliableness, must be much endan- 
gered ; now when both stock and top are gathered 
in one season, and as strait as possible to he got, 
bathe them over a gentle fire, and never use them 
till they are well seasoned, which will be in one 
year and four months, but longer keeping theiti will 
make them better: and for preserving them when 
made into rods, both from rotting and being worm- 
eaten, rub them over thrice a year with' sallad, or 
linseed oil j if they are bored pour in either of the 

oils, 
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oils, and let them soak therewith for twertty-four 
hours, then pour it out again, and it v^ill preserve 
them, from ihe least injury. In general the 
length of the rod is to be determined by the 
breadth of the river you angle in, but a long rod 
is always of more use than one too short, pro- 
vided it is truely made ; one of ^bout five yards 
and a half long you will experimentally find to 
be quite sufficient. When you have taken your 
stocks and tops from tlie place that you put them 
in for seasoning, (where they must have remained 
sixteen months at least,) match them tc^ether in 
just proportion ; and let the rod consist of five or 
six pieces ; if you ferrel it, observe that they fit 
with the greatest nicety^ and in such a manner as 
when put «U together they may not wriggle in 
the lea$t> but be in proportion, and strength, as if 
the whole rod wete but one piece. If you bind 
them together, it must be with thread strongly 
waxedi having first cut tht pieces with a slope, oc 
;Slant9 that they may join each other with the 
greatest exactness, aiKl then spread a thin layer 
of shoemnker's wax over the slants, or a glue, 
which I have set down in the arcana for the an- 
gler's use^ afterwards you must cut about six. 
inches off the top of the rod, and in its place whip 
on a smooth, round and taper piece of whalebone, 
and at the top of that a strong loop of horsehair ; 
then the whole will be completed, and thus made 
will always ply with a true bent to the hand. 
Your fly rods may be made in the same manner ; 
but note, must be much more pliant than the 
others, and more taper, from stock to top. It is 
of service to them to lay by some time before you 
use thetn. 

Your top for the running line must be always 

gentle. 
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gentle, that the fish may the more insensibly run ^ 
away with the bait, and not be checked by its be- 
ing too stiff. 

For all fishes that bite tenderly a rod made of 
cane, reedy or bamboo, is the best, only be careful 
when you chuse such a one that it will strike 
well, and that the medium between the fcrrel and 
the joint that goes in, is not cut too fine ; for if 
it is, when you strike a good fish, it is ten to one 
you will lose some part of your rod, your line, 
and of course the fish ; a misfortune that has 
often happened to me, before I was acquainted 
with the above rule. 

J general rod^ is one which serves for trolling, 
dibbing, and the ground ; for the former purpose 
small brass rings must be whipped all the way up 
it, at about a foot distance, for the trolling line to 
run through ; it may likewise be bored in the stock 
to hold the tops you are not using; that which 
you use for the troll must be strong, and have a 
ring on the top whipped on w^iil\a piece of quill, 
to prevent the line being cut, wh^n the voracious 
pike runs off with your bait to his hold : one of n 
the others must not be so stiff, which will serve 
for carps, tenches, &c. and the other fine and 
elastic for dace and roach fishing. These kind 
of rods, which are called bag-rods^ and go up in a 
small compass, are to be had at all the Fishing- 
tackle Shops in London » 

I with pleasure recommend the Angler to that 
of Mr. fFilliam March, of Fleet Street. 

Angling Line. To make this line, first note, that 
you are to take care that your hair be round and 
clear, and free from galls, scales, or frets ; for a 
well-chosen, even, clear round hair, of a kind of 
glass colour, will prove as strong as three uneven 

sCabby 
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scabby hairs ; then put them in water for a quarter 
of an hour, when made into lengths, and you will 
thereby find which of them shrink ; then twist 
them over again ; some in the twisting intermingle 
silk, which is erroneous, yet a line of all silk may 
do pretty well, though I prefer hair in every mode 
,of angling, except trolling, and then a silk line is 
best. Now the best colours for lines are sorrel, 
white, and grey; the two last colours for clear 
waters, and the first for muddy waters, neither is 
the pale watery green despicable, which is made 
thus: put a pint of strong alum water, half a pound 
of soot, a small quantity of juice of walnut leaves, 
into a pipkin, boil them about half an hour, then 
take it off the fire, and when it is cold steep your 
hair in it: or else boil an handfull of marygold 
flowers, with a quart of allum water, tilfa yellow 
scum arises, then take half a poiuid of green cop- 
peras, with as much verdegrease, and beat them 
together to a fine powder, and put them and the 
hair into the alum water, and let them lie in it trti 
hours or mor6, then take them out and let themdry# 
Hair is made brown by steeping it in salt and ale.^ 
The best way of forming the hair into lines, is with 
a new-invented engine, to be bought at any of tho 
shops, and is to be used thuf. To twist links with 
this engine, take as many hairs as you intend each 
shall consist of, and dividing them into three parts^ 
tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about six 
inches long, doubled, and put through the hook ^ 
which impend from the machine : then take a pie(i^ 
of lead of a conical figure two inches high, and twa 
in diameter at the base, with a hook at the apex^ 
or point ; tie your three parcels of hair into one 
knot, and to this by the hook bang the weight. 

Lastly 
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Lastly • Take a common bottle corkf tlvA into 
the sidesy at equal distances, cut three groove ^ and 
placing it so as to receive each division of hairs^ 
begin to twist. You will then find the links twist 
with great evenness at the lead : as it grows tighter 
shift the cork a little upwards, andwhen the whole 
is suiEciently twisted, take out the cork, and tie 
the links into a knot, and so proceed till you have 
twisted links sufficient for your line, observing to 
lessen the number of hairs in each link, in such 
proportion that the line may be taper. 

Never strain your hairs before they are made 
into a line, if you do they will shrink when used. 

Your links thus prepared, tie them together into 
awsCter knot; then cut off the short ends, about a 
straw's breadth from the knot, and then whip some 
waxed silk about the knots, which is much better 
than inclosing theipi with wax. 

Never, either at ground or fly angling, fix any 
hooks to a line that consists of more than three or 
four links at the most ; but always make a small 
loop at the top and bottom of your line ; the use of 
the one is to. fasten it to your rod, and of the other, 
to affix or remove your armed hoohs. The line 
should always be leaided according to the rapidity 
or quietness of the river you angle in ; therefore, as 
' nearly as you can guess, always lead it in such 
. manner as wiil sink the bait to the bottom, andper- 
. mit its motion, without any violent jogging on the 
ground. Carry the top of your rod evfcn with your 
hand, beginning at the head of the stream, and let- 
ting the bait run downwards, as far as the rod and 
line will pe*mit, the kad dragging and rolling on 
the ground. No more* of the line must be id the 
water than wiUpermit the le^d to toiich tbe^bottoliti ; 

for 
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for you are to keep the line as strait as possible, 
yet so as nor to raise the lead from the bottom. 
When you have a bite, you may perceive it by 
your hand aqd the point of your rod and liner then 
strike gently and upwards, if you cannot tell which 
way the fish's head lies ; but if you can, the con- 
trary way from where it does; first allowing the 
fish, by a little slackening the line, a small time to 
pouch the bait. This is called angling by hand, 
and is very killing for trout, grayling, &c. 

I shall treat of Float Fishing under the descrip- 
tion of each fish. 

As for your Fishing hooks, they ought to be made 
of the best tempered steel wire, longish in the shank, 
and somewhat thick in the circumference, the 
point even, and strait ; let the bending be in the 
shank. For setting on the hook, or more scientifi- 
cally speaking, arming it, use strong but small silk, 
lightly waxed with shoe- maker's wax ; and lay the 
hair on the inside of the hook, for if it be on the 
outside, the silk will fret and cut it asunder. 
There are several sizes of hooks, large ones and 
small ones, made according to the fishes they are 
designed to take, which, when I come to treat of 
the different fish, the number of the hook proper 
for each will be fully expressed. 

Ford and Kirby's hooks are excellent ones, but 
the best I ever had were from Red-bridge in Hamp- 
Mre, 

Floats y for angling, are of divers kinds: some 
made of Muscovy Duck quills, which are the best 
for slow waters, butfor strong streams, sound cork, 
without flaws or holes, bored through with an hot 
iron, into which is put a quill of fit proportion, is 
preferable; pare the cork to a pyramidal form, 
griii(^ it smooth with a pumice stone, then colour 

it 
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it according to your fancy. Floats, whether quIU 
or cork, must be poised with shot, when on the 
line, as to make them cock; thaiis,. stand perpendi- 
;cular in the water, that the least nibble or bite, may 
be apparent. 

When a float is split or bruised, there is no re- 
medy for the mischance, but getting a new one, 
but you may save the plug, and it will serve for 
another. But if the water gets in at the top of your 
float, a little sealing-wax will prevent it: if the 
plug of your float is loose, pull it out, and fasten 
it with one of the following cements. 

Take bee^s wax bruised small, chalk scraped fine, 
and black rosin powdered, of each an equal quan- 
tity ; melt them in a spoon, or any small tin ves- 
sel, and see that they are well mixed; or, take 
brick'dust sifted very fine, and common rosin^ pul- 
verised ; put one part of brick- dust to two parts pf 
rosin^ and melt them as before directed ; dip your 
plug in either of these, and put your float immedi- 
ately upon it. When you join two floats together, 
let the plug be a little thicker in the middle than at 
the ends, which 6nds are to go into the quills; dip 
one end into the cement, and put one quill upon it; 
then do the like by the other, and you have a dou- 
ble float: or, you may make it by dipping the ends 
of both quills, when prepared, in the cement, and 
fixing them together, which, when the cement is 
cold, will be very strong. 

To dye quills red, which for still waters are bet- 
ter than any other floats, take what quantity you 
please of urinty and put in it as much powder ^f 
Brxizil'WO<id as will make it redden a piece of white 
pa^er ; then take some clean water, into which pot 
an handful of salty and a little argoly and stir them 
till dissolved: then boil them well in a sauce-pan. 

Whe% 
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When the water is cold, scrape your quills, and 
steep them in it for ten or twelve days, then dry 
them, and rub them with a woollen cloth. 

The materials most necessary for an angler to 
have out with himt and which may be all carried 
in his pockets, are, lines coiled up. Spare links • 
Two worm bags, one for brandlings ^ &c. and the 
other for kb-worms. A plummet to fix the depth of 
the water, of a pyramidal form. A gentle box* 
Floats and spare caps. Split shot. Shoe-makers wax 
in a piece of leather. Silk, Hooks, some whip- 
ped on and some loose. A clearing ring, which is 
of use to disengage the hook when entangled. A 
landing net^ to land large fish with. The disgorger, 
which when a fish has gorged the hook,*by putting 
it down his throat, till you touch the hook, at the 
same time pulling the line, it will easily come 
away. 



CHAP. III. 

Tlie general Baits used in Anglings where 
founds ajid how preserved. 

THE reader being furnished with the best rules^ 
relative to his rodsy lines^ hooks, &c. I shall 
give him a list of the baits in general otuse in ang. 
ling; but must desire him to observe, that fish take 
all sorts of baits, most eagerly and freely, when he 
presents them to them in such order and manner, 
as nature affords them, or as they themselves gene- 
rally gather them. 

B V)e 
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The Lob-woriJiy Deio-worm^ Garden-worm^ 
Twatchely or Treachet^ 

Found in a garden or church-yard, late in a sum- 
mer's evening, with a lanthorn ; when the suTi?>nier 
proves a very dry one, they may be forced out of 
their holes with the liquor produced by bruiisiryg 
walnut-tree leaves in water : the best of these are 
those which have a red head, a streak down the 
back, and a broad tail, from which they derive the 
name of squirrel-tails. 

This is a principal worm for Salmon^ Chub^ 
Trout y Barbely and Eels of the largest siz6. 

Brandtiiigs^ Gilt-tails^ and Red-worms^ 

Found in old dunghills, rotten earth, cows dung, 
hogs dung ; but the best are those to be met with 
iti tanners bark after it is thrown by. 

These, especially the two first, are for Trouts, 
Graylings Salmon- smelt s^ Gudgeon^ Perch ^ Tench y and 
Bream; the three last take the red-worm^ well- 
scoured, exceedingly well. 

Marshy or Meadoxv-worm^ 

Found in marshy ground, or the ferrile banks of 
rivers; area little blueish, require more scouring 
than the brandling or gilt-tail, and are taken from 
Candlemas until Michaelmas. 

This is a choice worm in Marchj Aprils and 
September y for Trouts^ Salmon-smelts, Gudgeon, Gray- 
ling, Flounder, Bream, and Perch, 

Tag-tail^ 

Found in marled lands, or meadows after a shower 
of rain, or early in the morning in March or April, 

if 
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if the weather is mild and temperate ; and is a most 
excellent bait. 

This is an excellent bait for a Tnuty if you angle 
with it whilst the water is discolored by rain. 

Hoxv to scour and preserve Wo7*ms. 

Get a quantity of moss, the best is that which is 
soft and white, and grows on heaths, but as this is 
scarce to be had in some parts, in lieu of it any 
kind that is fresh and sweet \ rinse it well from the 
earth that hangs about, and then wring it very dry^ 
put your worms, and it, into an earthen pot, cover 
it close that they do not crawl away, and set it in 
a cool place in summer, and in winter in a warnt 
one, which will prevent the frost from killing 
them : change the moss every fourth day in sum* 
tner, and once a week in winter, or at least let the 
old moss be taken from theip,. washed, squeezed 
pretty dry, and put it to them again. If you want 
them to be quickly scoured^ a little hU-armaniac 
put to them will accomplish your desire: or you 
may put them in water for three or four hours,and 
they will soon be scoured, yet be very weak, but 
being put to good moss, they will speedily recover* 
When the knot near the middle of the brandling 
begins to swell, he is sick ; and for fear they should 
die, feed them with crumbs of bread, and with the 
yolk of an egg and sw^ct cream coagulated over 
the fire; never steep your worms in moss to scour 
them a]>ove ten days, in which time they will.be 
perfectly fit for use. 

There is another way of cleansing and preserving 

tvorrns, recommended by many anglers, and is a 

very good one for every kind of them except the 

lob'Worm : take a piece of very coarse cloth, which 

*B 2 bas 
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has nev6f been shrunk in the FuUing-millf wash it 
very clean, and let it dry : then soak it in the liquor 
where a fat piece of fresh beef has been boiled, and 
wring it out, but not so hard as to press out all the 
liquor; then lay it in a deep earthen pan, that has 
a large bottom, and put your worms thereon, that 
they may crawl in and out and so scour themselves: 
when they have remained there twenty-four hours, 
wash out your cloth as before, but do not dry it ; 
then wet it again with some of the same liquor^ 
and having placed your worms thereon, keep them 
in a close cellar ; repeat this every other day during 
the heat of the summer, and you will not only pre- 
serve your worms alive for three weeks or a month, 
but make them very red, clear, and tough. Wheri 
you take them out for angling, put them into moss 
that has been well washed and not wrung dry ; and 
when you come home at night put them again into 
the pan, by which they will recover and gather 
fresh strength ; take care that there is no salt in 
the beef liquor, for if there is your worms will 
purge themselves to death. 

Mr. Gayy in his Rural Sports, is partitularly 
partial to the Gilt-tail; as is apparent by the fol- 
lowing lines: 

You must not ev'ry Worm promiscuous use. 
Judgment will tell the proper baits to chuse; 
The worm that draws a long immodVate size 
The trout abhors, and the rank morsel flies; 
And if too small, the naked fraud's in sight, 
And fear forbids while hujiger does invite. 
Those baits will best reward the fisher's pains^ 
Whose polish'd tails a shining yellow stains: 
Cleanse them from filth, to give a tempting gloss, 
Cherish the sully'd reptile race with moss; 

Amid 
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Amid the verdant bed they twine, they toil. 
And from their bodies wipe their native soil. 

Palmer-fix)^ Palmer -rear m^ Wool-bed, or 
Cankers^ 

Found on herbs, plants and trees, where they are 
bred, if not a perfect caterpillar, yet undoubtedly 
a species thereof; they gain the name of wool -beds 
from their outward parts being woolly; these and 
the May-fly are the foundation oi fy angling. 

These are good baitseither for Trout , Chui, Gray- 
ling, Roach f or Dace. 

Bobs, 

Found in sandy and mellow ground, and got by 
following the plough in autumn, are worms as big 
as two maggots, have red heads, and their bodies 
full of soft guts: put them in a tub with some of 
the mould that you gather them in, keep them in a 
warm place, and they are an excellent bait from 
the first of November till the middle of April : you 
may boil them the morning you intend angling, in 
milk and water for two niinutes, which will make 
them tough; and put theni in a box where gum ivy 
has been rubbed* 

These are choice baits, from the beginning of 
Novimber until after the middle of April^iot Chub^ 
Roach, Dace, Salmon^smelts, Trout, Bream^ Tenckp 
and Carp. 

CoW'iurd Boby or Clap-hat f^ 

Found under a cow-turd froni the beginning of 
JVIay to Michaelmas; it is bigger than a gentle, but 
very like one ; it is best kept in the same earth you 
find it in. 

B 3 This 
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This is an excellent bait for, a Trout y if yoii 
angle with it on thie top of the water, with a 
bristled hook. 

^Flag-worrnsyOr Doek-ivorms^ 

Found among flags, in old pits or ponds, in little 
husks among the strings or fibres of the roots; are 
small worms, pale, yellow, or white, as a gentlfe: 
these are very good baits. 

These are excellent baits for graylings^ tench, 
bream, carp, roach, and dace. 

Back'Worm^ or Ash-grub^ 

Found under the bark of an oak, ash) cider, Of 
beech, especially when felled, and they have lain 
sometime, or in the hollow of these trees when 
dotted and rotten ; it is to be used frorti Michael- 
mas to May OT June. It is very 'full land white, 
bent round from the^il to thefie^ad; and the 
parts resembling a young dor or htitnb!e-bce. 

This is an excellent bait for Tr^i//'stnd Grayling; 
it is very tender, and curious to be baited with. 

Cod-buiff, Cad-bait^: Gddis^tidcfmi er Case- 
W0rm^ar€ thus differently called, and are 
ff three Serfs. \ ' 

1st. Found under stones that lie loose and hol- 
low, in sipall brookt, Pialiow vivers^ or very fine 
jgravel, in case* or husk, and when fit for use 
they are ydlo wish, are bigger than a gentle, witl^ 
a blackish head. Another sort is found in ptts< 
ponds, ditches, in rushes, water-weeds, straw, &c; 

called 
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called ruff-coats, or straw-worms. The next is a 
green sort, found in pits, ponds, or ditches, ia 
March, coming in before the yellow ones, which 
are- not to be fished with till April, and in July 
they go out of season ; the last sort is to be used in 
the month of August. When you take them to 
fish with,<arry them in woollen hags, for the air 
kills them^ 

These are excellent baits for all kinds of fish^ 
particularly a large Cinih, 

Gentles^ or Maggots^ to breed and preserve. 

Take a piece of beast's liver, .scotch it with a 
knife, and with a cross stick, hang it in some 
corner, over a pot or barrel, half full of dry, 
crumbled clay, and bran or sand ; as the gentles 
grow big, they will fall into the barrel, and scour 
themselves, and be always ready for use whenever 
you are inclined to fish ; and these gentles may be 
thus created till after Michaelmas. But if yoii 
desire to keep gentles all the year, then get a dead 
cat, or kite, and let it be fly-blown, and when the 
gentles begin to be alive and stir, then, bury it and 
them in moist, soft earth, but as freefrorn frost as 
you can, and these you may dig up at any time 
when you want to use them ; these will last to 
M^rch, and about that time turn into fliis. 

Gentles are not only the most universal, but itso 
the most alluring bait, and an angler should hever 
go out a fishing, without taking some with him* 
Trout s have been taken with them, when they 
have refused all kinds of worms and artificial flies : 
to every kind offish they are an acceptable bait, 
fPik^s and Salmons excepted) but I do. not doubt 
they vrould be so to them, were it possible to fix 
B 4 ' them 
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them on a hook, large enough to hold the above- 
mentioned fishes. 



How to find and preserve Caterpillars^ Oak- 
worms^ Cabbage-worms^ Colivart-zvorm^ or 
Grub^ Crab4ree-wor7n^ or Jack^ and Grass- 
hoppers. 

, Found by beating the branches of an oak, crab- 
trce, or hawthorn, that grow over a public path 
or highway : or upon cabbages, coleworts, &c. 
Grasshoppers are found in short sun-burnt grass, 
the latter end of June, all July and August. To 
preserve these baits, cut a round bough of fine 
green-barked withy, about the thickness of half 
one's arm, and taking oflF the bark about a foot in 
length, turn both ends together, into the form of 
an hoop, and fasten them with a needle and thread;, 
then stop up the bottom with a bung cork, into 
this put your baits, and tie a colewort leaf over it, 
and with a red-hot iron bore the bark full of 
holes, and lay it in the grass every night ; in this 
manner your cads may be kept till they turn to 
^ies : to your grasshopper put grass. 

Pastes, 

Arc variously compounded, according to the ang- 
ler's fancy but there should always be a little cot- 
ton, wool, fine lint, or flax, to keep the parts to-, 
gether, that they wash not off the hooks ; the fol- 
lowing compositions make very good pastes : 

The blood , of sheeps' hearts, mixed with honey 
and flour, and worked to a proper consistence : 
old cheese grated, a littje butter, suflicient to work 

it, 
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^ }t, and coloured with saffron. In winter fat rusty 
bacon instead of butter. Crumbs of bread, worked 
with honey, and moistened with gum-ivy water. 
The inside of a French roll, or crumbs of bread, 
worked well with clean hands with water alone. 
What fishes each of these pastes are proper for, 
the reader will find under thexlescriptioji of each 
fish, therefore I shall only make the following ob-- 
servations concerning pastes,, which may be of use 
to young anglers^ because founded on experience ; 
— ^Note, that in September, and all the winter 
months, when you angle for chubs,' carps, and 
breams, with paste, let the bait be as large as 3 
faazle-nut : but for roach^and dace, the bigness of 
a f^a is sufficient : chu$e a still place, use* a quill 
float, a small hook, and strike at the first biting of 
the fish. 

When you wish to have your pastes of a yellow 
color, use a little Turm^rick ; when of a flesh, or 
salmon-color, Ft'rniiliQn, or Red-U^d. 

Baits singularly killuig to fish with. ^ 

Sheeps' bloody placed on a trencher till it becomes 
pretty hard, then cu^ into small pieces, propor- 
tioned to the size of the hook ; put a little salt to 
it, and it will prevent its growing black. Wheats 
or malt^ boiled soft in milk, and the husk taken 
off, ^ good bait either in winter Or summer. The 
ant-fly, found in June, July, August, and the f)e- 
gJnning of September, in mole-hiHs or ant-nests, 
where they breed, take, some of the earthy and the 
roots of the gra^s whicl^^tow upon \u and put, all 
^n a glass bottle, then gather some pf the largest 
and: blackest ant files, and put them into the bot- 
.. • ' B 5 * • tie; 
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tie ; these are a deadly bait for roach, dace, arid 
chub i you roust angle vrith them under water, a 
hand's breadth from the bottom. The young 
hrood ci waspsj hometfy and hwfihk-b^eSf tire like- 
i«rbc very good. Also minmws^ loaches y sharplingSy 
and huli^beads* Snails^ black and white ; the black 
ones bellies slit to shew the white. Likewise 
<herriesf bla^kberrUsy djees€ kept a day or two in 
'wet rags, which makes it tough, or steeped in a 
little honey. Also s4ibnm sp4avn^ which must be 
boiled till it is hard enough to stick on the hook ; 
and if you wish to preserve it, sprinkle a Httfe 
salt o^^er it, and get a glazed earthen pot, and put 
a layer of wool at the bottom of it, and then a little 
valiiion spawn upon that ; then wool again, and 
then spawn, and so proceed alternately till the pot 
is filled : it is a most destructive bait in the winter 
*nd ^ring, especially if angled with, where sal- 
mon are known to spawn ; for there every kind 
of fish resort i« order to devour it. 



CHAP IV. 



Of Natural Fly-Fishing^wkh a Description 
0/ Flies generally used; and u choiee Col- 
lection of Rules and Hints tb be observed 
in the Art of Angling. 

NATURAL /Fy-tfjA/w^, which comes under the 
heads of Dtbhltftgy Dupingy and DabUngy \i 
a method with which the largest fish are takelij 
and requires a deal of nicety and circutfin^pcciibd. 

The 
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The general rule in this way of angling is to fish 
with a line about half the length of your rod ; but 
if there is wind stirring, with as much as it will 
carry out; but you need hardly ever fish with 
more than the first kngth, as dibbling mtif t be per- 
formed as near as poffibk to the bank that you. 
stand on ; therefore a long rod and a short line is 
the best, which you will command with ease, and 
be able to shelter yourself from the sight of the 
fishes, behind bushes, stumps of trees, &c. The 
line you dib with should be very strong : for when 
you have struck a good fi^, ymi will have a hard 
botK with him before you kill him, for want of a 

?reater length of line : therefore, %rhenever i dib 
always use a ringed rod, with a winch for my 
line fixed on it, by which means I can always 
keep my line to any length, without the trouble of 
changing it ; and when I imve hooked a good fish, 
can always give him as m^ich scope as I think nc- 
(:essary, and kill, him With great ease and cer- 
tainty ; this method I would by all means advise 
the angler to use, who will be thoroughly con- 
vinced of its utility at the first trwl he makes. 
Let the top of your rod be a stiff one. When you 
see a fish rise near you, guide your fly over him 
Immediately, and he's yc*ur own, if the fly you use 
is strong on the water. When you dib for <:hubj 
roacby and dace^ move your fly vei-y slow when you 
see them make at it, or let i\\t stream carry it 
down towards them ; if it be in a still, deep, 
shady hole, draw the fly sideways by them, and 
they will always eagerly pursue it. The roach 
takes flies the best a little under water. The best 
for the angler's use in this method of angling, are 
as follow 3 

B 6 Oak-' 
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Oak'fiy^ Ash'jly^ or Woodcock-fiy^ 

Found on the body of an oak, or ash, with his 
head doivilwards in general, apd near the bottom 
of the tree; it is a brownish fly, and is taken 
from the beginning of May till the end of August. 

Stone-fiy^ 

Found under hollow stones, at the side of rivers ; 
is of a brown color, with yellow streaks on the 
i>ack and belly ; has large wings, and is in season 
from April to July. 

Green-drake^ 

Found among stones by river sides, has a yellow 
body, ribbed with green, is long and ilender, with 
wings like a butterfly, his tail turns on his back, 
and is easily taken from May to Midsummer ; 
put the point of the hook into the thickest part of 
his body, under one of his wings, run it directly 
through, and out on the other side, then take ano- 
ther, and put him on in the same manner, but 
with his head the contrary way; they will live so 
near a quarter of an hour. 

The Green and Grey-drahey are taken both in 
streams and still waters, at all hours of the day, 
while in season ; the Stone-fly chiefly in the niorn- 
ing and evening. 

Grey-drake^ 

Found in general where the Green-drake is, and 
in shape and dimensions perfectly the same, but 

almost 

/ 
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almost quite another color, being of a paler and 
more livid yellow ; and green and ribbed with 
black quite down his body ; with black shining 
wings, diaphanous. and very tender: it comes in,, 
and is taken after the Green-drake, and when 
made artificially, as directed in part the J^d, for the 
month of May, kills fish very well. The following 
curious account of it from Bowlker, cannot fail to 
amuse the reader. 

** I happened to walk by the river-side, at that 
^* season of thj year, when the May-flies (he 
*f means the grey sort) which area species of the 
** Libella^ come up out of the water, where they 
'' lie in their husks for a considerable time, at the 
^*^ bottom or sides of the river, near the likeness 
" of the Nymph of the small common Liiella, but 
** when it is mature, it splits open its case, -and 
** then, with great agility, up springs the new 
** little animal, with a slender body, four black- 
** ish veined transparent wings, with four black 
** spots on the upper wings, and the under wings 
** much smaller than the upper ones^ with three 
^* long hairs in its tail. The husks which are 
** left behind, float innumerable on the water. 
** It seemed to me a species of Ephemeron ; and I 
'^ imagined it was the same insect described by 
** Goedart and Swammerdam^ but a few days con- 
'* vinced me to the contrary ; for I soon found 
** them to be of a longer duration than theirs. 
** The first business of this creature, after he i^ 
** disengaged from the water, is flying about to 
** find out a proper place to fix on, as trees, bushes, 
*' &c. to wait for another surprizing change, 
** which is eflFected in a few days. The first hint 
** I rcctived of this wonderful operation, wasf 
** seeing the £;r«v/> hangiflg on a hedge: I tJiefr 
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** collbcted a great many, and put them into 
<* boxes, and by. strictly observing thetn, I could 
** Icll when they were ready to put off their husks, 
V though but so lately put on. I had the piea* 
^ sure, to shew my friends one that I held in my 
<* hand ail the while it performed this great work. 
** It is surprising to see how easily the back part 
^f. of the. fly. split open, and produced the new 
** birth ; which I could not perceive partakes of 
^f Anything from its parent, but leaves head, body, 
** wings, legs, and even its thre^- haired tail, be- 
^* hind on the.casc. After it has- reposed itself a 
'' while, it flies with great briskness to seek its 
<^ mate. In tire new fly a remarkable differenCb 
•* is seen in th«r sexes, which I could not so 
** easily perceive in their first state, the male and 
** female ..being then miK:h of a ^ac; but now the 
** male was much the smallest, and the hairs in 
"his tail much the longest. I was very careful 
*' to see if I could find them engendering, but all 
** that I could discover, was, that the males sepa- 
'* rated, and kq>t under cover of the trees, remote 
*' from the river ; hither the females resorted, and 
** mixed with them in their flight, great numbers 
^* together, with a very brisk motion of darting 
*^ or strfking at oiie another when they met, with 
^' great vigor, just as house-flies will do in a 
^ ** sunny-room : this they contiaued to do for 
** many hours, and this seemed to be their way 
** of coition ; which must be quick and soon per- 
*^:fiormcdj as they are of so short a duration. 
**i When the females were impregnated, they left 
V the company of the malcs^ and sought the river, 
^^ and.kejxt constantly playing up and down on 
^ the water* It was very plaiinly seen, that every* 
M dme they darted down^ they ejected a cluster of 

*' eggs,V 
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" ^gs, •which seemed a pale, bluei^ speck, like 
** ^ small drop of milk, as they descended on the 
" water ; then, J>y the. help of their tail they 
** spring up again, and descend again, and thus 
** continue till they have exhausted their stock of 
" eggs, and spent their strength, being so weak 
" that they can rise no more, but fall a prey to 
*« the fish ; but by much the greater number pe* 
" rish on the waters, which are covered with 
** them : this is the end of the females : but the 
** males never resort to the rivers, as I could per- ' 
** ceive, but after they have done their office, 
^' drop down, languish and die undferthe tre^s and 
** bushes. I'observcd that the females were most 
** numerous, which was very necessary, consi- 
'* dering the many enemies they have, during 
" the short time of their appearance, for both 
*'* birds and fish are very fond of them, ^nd no 
** doubt under the water they are food for small 
*' aquatic insects. What is further remarkable in 
" this surprising creature is, that in a life of a 
*' few days it eats nothing, seems to have nq ap- 
" paraius for that purpose, but brings up with it 
" out of the water, sufficient support to enable it 
** to shed its skin, and to perform the principal end 
** of life with great vivacity. The particular 
<* time when 1 observed them very numerous and 
-** sportive, was on the ^6th of May? at six o'clock 
" in the evening. It was a sight very surprising 
** and entertaining, to see the rivers teeming with 
*' innumerable, pretty, nimble, flying, insects, 
" and almost every thing near covered with them. 
*f When I looked uv into the air it was full of 
", them, as high as I could discern, and being so 
** thick, and always in mot j on, they made almost 
** such an appearance as wHeii one looks up, and 

<* sees 
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** sees the snow coining down : and yet this won- 
^^ derful appearance, in three or four days after 
<« the last of May, totally disappeared." 



Hawthorn-fiy^ 

every 
h. It 

for trouts 



Found on every hawthorn bush when the leaves 
come forth. It is used for dtbhlng^ in some rivers 



Great Moth^ 

Found when ther6 is a little breeze in summer 
evenings, in gardens \ has a great head, not unlike 
an owl, whitish wings, and yellowish body. The 
chub takes this exceedingly well. 

Black-Bee^ or Humble-Bee^ 

Found in clay walls, and is an excellent bait for 
the chub. Some cut off his legs and upper wings* 

N. B. The reader will find the peculiar me- 
thod of dibbing for chub, under the description of 
that fish. 

Rules and Hints to be observed in Angling. 

1st. Every brother angler should be possessed of 
a great deal of patience and resignation, and not 
be cast down with bad luck, or be elated with 
good ; for the same success cannot always attend 
him. 

^d. Never angle in glaring colors, for they are 
the easfest to be discerned by the fishes, always 
tqrn out early in the morning, for that is the best 

time 
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time of the day ; keep your tackle always neat, 
and let your baits be in the highest perfection. 

3d. When you angle, shelter yourself as much 
as possible from the sight of the fishes, for they are 
timorous and easily frighted ; and when you angle 
for trout, you never need make above one or two 
trials for him in the same place, for he will in 
that time either take the bait or let it alone. 

4th. When the nights prove dark, cloudy or 
windy, yoia will the next day have but little sport in 
respect to catching large fishes, especially trouts ; 
for in those nights they range about and devour 
small fishes ; but if the nights are bright, and the 
moon and stars are out, and the days following 
should be overcast, dark, and gloomy, you may 
depend on having good sport ; for fishes are then 
as timorous as in sun-shiny days, and never stir 
from their holds: therefore, having abstained 
from food all night, they are hungry and eager, 
and being encouraged by the darknqss and gloopii- 
ncss of the day, to ran^e about, they then bite 
boldly and eagerly. 

5th. If you wish to know what ground bait-* 
fishes like best, the first you take open lys stomach, 
and there you will find what he fed on last, and 
bait accordingly. 

6th. If before you go out to angle, you should 
imagine, by the looks of the weather, that it will 
prove showery, or thunder, always take three or 
four night lines out with you, and vvhilst you angle 
for other fish, lay them in according to your 
judgment ; baited ivith well-scoured lob-worms, 
and you may depend on catching large eels, 
trout, &c. 

7th. The best way to bait, your hook, for this 
kind of fishing, or for worm-fishing in general, 

either 
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either with hb-wormsy brandlings^ &c. is thus : if 
you bait with que worm, put your hook into hini 
somewhat above the the tniddlc} and out again a 
little below the middle ; having so done, draw 
your worm above the arming of your ho6k : but 
note, yon must enter the hook at the tail of the 
worm, and not at the head ; then, having drawn 
him above the arming of your hook before-men- 
tioned, put the point of your hook again into the 
very head of the worm, till it come near the place 
where the point of the hook first came out, and 
then draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank or arming of the hook : if you 
fish with two worms, then put the second on be- . 
fore you turn back the hook on the first w^orm. . 

&th. If when yoitar^ angling in any particular 
spm,' an<^havc MtiX good sport, the fishes should 
sihWenly \eave off biting, you may conclude that 
some of tl*p fish of prey are come to the part you 
are fishing in ; therefore put a mmnow on yo«r 
hook ali-ve^ slicking it through, his upper lip, or 
back fin : let your tackle be strong, in case the 
pike sh<mW be there, but for a certainty you may 
depend that either he or the perch will take \U 
But the best way is to have a trwifnerox two with 
you, which taay be applied with- great advantage 
wliilst you arigle for other fish. 

^h. When you have striick a good fish, keep 
your rod bent, which wiW prevent him from run* 
ning to the end of the line, whereby he might 
break his hold. 

10th. In ponds, angle near the fords where cat- 
tle go to drink : and in rivers, angle for breams 
in the deepest, and quietest parts: for eelsy un<ier 
trees hanging over banks; for chubsy in deep 
shaded holes > fo^ ftrchtsy in scours 5 for r^^ches^- 

iii 
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in winter in the deeps, at al! other times where 
yon angle for perches; and for trouts in quick 
streams. • 

11th. It is good angling in whirlpools, under 
.bridges, at the lalls of mills, and ixi any place 
where the water is deep and clear, and not dis-^ 
tu^hcd with wind or weather; also at the open- 
ing of sluices, and mill-dams, and if you go with 
the course of the water, you will hardly miss 
catching fishes, that swim qp the stream to seek 
what food the water brings down with it. 

i£th. When you fish for rsacbf dace^ &c. in a 
stream, cast your ground-bait above ydor hook^ 
and always remember to pKimfo yowr ground. 

\Sx\km Never titrst to the. «tretigth of your rod 
or line when you have hooked a good fish, but 
aHrays u«e your landing-net. 

I4th, Your rod must neither be k«pt too dry 
nor too moist, for the onn will make it brittle, the 
other rotten, and fn sultry weather always wet 
the joints of your rod, which will make them ad- 
here; and if by being wet they shoald stick* so 
that, you cannot easily get them asunder, never 
use force, for'then you will strain yoirr tcA ; but 
turn the ferrel of the joint that is faft, a few 
times oyer the ^aaxK of a candle, and it will 5e- 
parate« f : - 

iSth- The hest times for tripling are irom 
April to October, and the best time of the day 
from three till nine in the moriiing^ and three, in 
the evening till sun-set. The sooth wind is the 
best to angle in ; the/next bfcst point t6 that is the 
west, the cooler these blow in the hottest months, 
is the best time to fish, 

16lh. Never angle in an easterly wind, for your 
labour will be in vain j but you may if the wind 

blows 
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blows from any other point, provided not too 
sharply. Fishes will never bite before a shoWer 
of rain ; this hint may save you many ^ wet 
skin*. 

17th. In the morning, if there happens to be a 
hoar frosty either in the spring or advancing of 
the season, fishes will not bite that day, except in 
the evening : and after they have spawned, very 
ill, till with grass and weeds they have scoured 
themselves, and by that means recovered their ap- 
petite. 

I8th. The best time for the trout to be taken, 
and other fishes with the ground-line, is morning 
and evening, in clear weather and water ; but if 
the day proves cloudy, or the water muddy, you 
may angle all day long. 

19th. The angler may depend on catching store 
offisheSfina dark, close, gloomy, or lowering 
day, if the wind be southerly, and when, as thie 
poet observes, 

*' The stealing showV is scarce to patter heard 
'* By such as wander thro' the forest walks, 
<* Beneath th* umbrageous multitude of leaves." 

Having given the reader every necessary in- 
struction, in regard to the breeding and feeding of 
fishes 5 with the best advice concerning his ndsy 
lines, fioatiy hooks% baits^ k^c. and a set of vc»^y 
choice rules, hints, and cautions, I shall now tell 
him the best methods of taking the fishes in gene- 
ral angled for in England and IVales* 

. \ 
^ Vide the Prognostics, 

i ! . CHAP.! 
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CHAP. V. 

A Description of the Fish generally angled 

for in England and Wales, xvith the proper 

Times and Seasons to fish for them ; their 

peculiar Haunts^ spawning Time^ and most 

killing Baits^ SCc. 



The Salmon. 

THE Salmon^ according to the opinion of some, 
breeds in the sea ; but that of others seems 
betterwarranted,that he breeds in the clear, sandy, 
parts of rivers, not far from the mouths thereof. 
They commonly spawn in OSlobery and the young 
become samlets the following year, and in a few 
months a large salmon. The milter and spawmr 
having performed their office, betake to the sea, 
and we are told that when they have been ob- 
structed in their passage, they have grown so im- 
patient, that,clapping their tails to their mouths, 
with a sudden spring, they have leaped clear over 
wears and other obstacles which stood in their 
way ; and . some by leaping short, have by that 
means been taken. If they happen to meet with 
such impediments that they cannot get to sea, they 
become sick, lean, and pine away, and die in two 
years. The principal occasion of their dying is 
this ; the salmon being a fish by nature tender, and 
Tery chill, cannot, in the winter-season, endure 

the 
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the extreme frigidity of the fresh river water, by 
reason of its tenuity, especially being so lately 
weakened by spawning ; and, therefore, by in- 
stinct, they make the sea their winter habitation, 
the sea being naturally warm. But if they spawn 
in the mean time, from thence proceeds a small 
salmon, called z-Skegger^ which never grows large. 
The female salmon is distinguished from the male, 
because its nose is longer and more hooked, its 
scales not so bright, and its body speckled over 
with dark brown spots ; its belly flatter, and its 
flesh not so red ; more dry> and less delicious to 
the taste. 

The principal rivers in England fox salmon, are, 
1st. The Thames^ whose salmon beats all others for 
taste and flavour ; the Severn and the Trent ; the 
Lon at Lancaster y about Cockersand Abbey; at 
fforkingfon in Cumberland ; Bywell in Northumber- 
land; Durham^ and Nrwcastle on Tyne ; the Dee in 
Cheshire: and the rivers Usk and Wye in Monm§uth- 
ihtre. Besides the salmon-leap in Pembrokeshire^ 
there is another in the river Ban in Ireland : this 
river is in the mountains of Mourn in the county 
of Down^ and it passes through Lough Eaughy or 
Lough Sidney^ a large lake in the county of CoU 
raine, Mr. Cambden says it breeds salmons in 
abundance, above ajl other rivers in Europe^ be- 
cause it is. thought to exceed all others for clear- 
ness, in which sort of water salmons delight. -He 
bites best about three in the afternoon, in May^ 
June^ July^ and August , if the water be clear, and 
a little breeze of wind ftirring : especially if the 
wind and stream are contrary. You must fish for 
him likjE a trout, with a worm, fly, or minnaWf or 
lob'Worm is an excellent bait for him, well scoured 
in moss, which makes it tough, clear, and lively. 

When 
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When you have struck him, he will plunge and 
bounce in the water very much, therefore it is ne- 
cessary to have a strong rod, ringed the same as a 
irowling-rsd, and a winch, with a strong line on it 
forty yards long, with which length, and a proper 
playing him, you may kill the largest sized one. 
He has not a constant residence like a trout, but 
removes often, and you should always angle for 
him as near the spring-head as possible, in the 
deepest and broadbft parts of the river, near the 
ground. Put two large lob^worms on at a time, and 
you may fish without, a float, that is, with a run- 
ning line. Let one yard next to your hook be gimf^ 
and your hook a proper sized salmon-hook* No. 1. 

N* B. When I come to treat of fly-fishings the 
proper flies for the salraon, &c» will be clearly 
expressed; 

. The Troict. 

The Trout is a delicious fresh-water fish, 
speckled with red and yellow ; coming in and 
going out of season with the buck, and spawning 
in the cold months of October and November^ 
whereas all other fishes spawn in the hot summer 
months. There are several species of this fish, 
all valued very much : but the best are the red and 
yellow ; and of these the female distinguished by 
a less head and deeper body, is preferred ; by the 
largeness of their backs you may know when they 
are in season, which may serve as a rule for all 
other fishes. All winter long they are sick, lean, 
and unwholesome, and frequently lousy. As the 
spring advances, deserting the still deep waters, 
they repair to the gravelly ground^ again, which 

they 
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they continue to rub, till they have got rid of their 
lice, which are a kind of worm, with large heads ; 
from that time they delight to be in sharp streams, 
and snch as are very swift ; where they lie in 
wait for minnows ^ M^y-ftiesy &c. The latter part 
of May they are in the highest perfection, lie is 
usually caught with a worm^ minnow^ ^^ flyy either 
natural, or artificial; the different baits for him 
are the earth^worm^ dung-worm^ and the maggoty or 
gentkj but the best are the Job-worm and brandling. 
His haunts are, in purling brooks running very 
swift over chalk' stones, gravel, &c. he is oftener 
taken in the side of the stream, than in it, though 
the large ones are often caught in the deepest part 
of it. He delights to shelter himself behind large 
stones, or small banks, that hang over the river, 
which the stream running against, creates a 
foam;. also in the eddies between two. streams; 
his hold is usually under the roots of trees, and in 
hollow banks in the deepest parts of rivers. 
When you angle for him at the ground, let the 
link of your line, next the hook, be the best }//>& 
worm gut you can provide ; and have a nice elastic 
rod, which will enable you to strike true, and tq 
feel him when he bites. Angle for him with ^ 
running line, and begin at the upper part of t\\^ 
stream, carrying your line with an upright hand, 
and feeling your lead run on the ground about ten 
inches from the hook, leading your line according 
to the swiftness of the stream ; as before directed. 
If you bait either with one, or two worms, follow 
the manner of baiting with them which I have 
laid down in the rules, and you will run oh the 
ground without being entangled. 

There is a very killing method likewise for a 
large trout : make a pair of wings of the feather 

of 
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of a laBii-raifl, zn6 poinit your hook with one or 
more cadis's; your hook should be biistled, that 
is, when ytni whip on your hook, fasten a hog's 
-bristle under the silk, with tfie end standing out 
about a straw's breadth at the head of the hook, 
from under the silk, and pointiag towards the line, 
by which*^ means the head of the cadis will be 
kept close to the wings: a^ngle with a rod about 
five yards long, and a line about three; cast the 
wings and cadis up the stpeam, which will drive 
it down under the water towards the lower part 
of the hole ; theh draw it up the stream very 
gently^ though irregularly, at the same time shak- 
ing your rod, and in a few casts you will be sure 
to hook him, if there is one in the hole. You 
may angle the same way with two brandlings. 
If you use two cadis's with the wings, run your 
hook in at the bead and out at the neck of the first, 
and quite through the other from head to tail. 

The minnow, is the most excellent of all baits 
for the trout ; when ycm fish with one, chuse the 
whitest, and middle-sized ones, these being the 
best; and you must place him on yonr hook in 
such a mamier, that being drawn against the 
stream he may turn round. The best way of 
taking with a minnow is thus : put your hook ia 
at his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it 
through about three inches: then put the hook 
agaiu into his mouth, and let the point and beard 
come out at his tail; then tie the hook and his 
tail about with a fine white thread, and let the 
*body of the minnow be almost strait on the hook ; 
then try if it turns well, which it cannot do too 
fast. Angle with the point of your rod down 
, the ^ream, drawing the minnow up the stream by 
little and little, near the top of the water. When 
c the 
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the trout sees the bait, he will come most fiercely at 
it, but be qareful not to snatch it away, which at 
first you may be apt to do ; and never strike till 
he has turned with the bait. 

N. B. In this way of angling, a ringed rod is 
to be always used, with a winch for your line, 
which should have two or three swivels on it; 
by which means the minnow will spin the better. 

The rivers most famous for trout are, the Ken- 
net near Hungerfordy\w Berkshire ; th^ Stowerj in 
Kent^ which runs through Canterburyy and is said 
to breed the best trouts in the south-east of Eng. 
land; thofe in the Wandle^ near Cash alt on in 
Surry; the Amerly^ in Sussex; the D<}vey TVye^ 
Lathkin^ and Bradford^ in Derbyshire ; Rihlle and 
Irk^ in Lancashire ; and in the Usk and Wye^ in 
Monmouthshire^ are accounted excellent trouts ; 
* but to speak impartially, no one can absolutely 
determine in what particular river or brook are 
the most and best trouts. This, however, is cer- 
tain, that trouts are better or worse, bigger or 
less, according to the nature of the soil on which 
the river runs : pure clear, transparent streams, 
running on rocks, pebbles, or more especially 
limestones ox flints y are experimentally found. to 
breed, and afford the most delicate and best trouts. 
The hook No» '-Z or 3. ^'^ 

Hie Gragling^ Graylings or Umh^r. 

This fish has three different names given it, 
according to the different parts of England where 
it is found ; he is by no means a general fish, and 
what anglers seldom meet with, except in the 
rivers Dove and Trenty and some other small 
streams, particularly in that which runs by Salis- 
bury, 
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bury. The haunts of the grayling are nearly the. 
same of the trout; and in fishing for either of 
them, you may catch both. They spawn 'the 
beginning of Jpril^ when they lie mostly in sharp 
streams ; in December he is in his prime, at 
which time hi^ gills and head are blackish, and 
his belly dark grey, studded with black spots. 
He bites very freely, but is often lost when struck^ 
his mouth being very tender. Angle for hira 
about mid- water, he being much more apt to rise 
than descend ; and when you angle for him alone,^ 
and not for the trout also, use a quill float, with 
the bait about six or seven inches from the ground. 
He takes brandlingSy gilt-tailsj meadow worms^ gen^ 
tlesy &c. but the most excellent bait for him ia 
March or April is the tag-tail. 

The hook No. 10. 

The Carp. 

The carp is allowed to be the queen of fresh 
water fishes (as the salmon is the king) and lives 
longer than any other fish (except the eel) out of 
its element. They breed several times in one' 
year; but their first spawning time is in May 
Mr. Ray assures us that in Holland they have 
a speedy way of fattening them, by hanging them 
up in a net in a cellar, and feeding them with 
bread and milk. Patience is highly necessary for 
every one to be endowed with who angles for 
carps, on account of their sagacity and cunninjj; 
their haunts are in xht deepest parts of ponds and 
rivers, and in the latter where the streams ruii 
slow. When the weather in April, May, June, 
July, and August, is hot and fine, you cannot be 
too early or late at the sport. ' He seldonl refuses 
Q 2 the 
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the red^worm in April, the cadis in May, or the 
graf shopper in June, July, and August. You 
most angle for him with a strong rod and lii>e, 
a quill float, and strong gut at bottom ; the Awi 
in the iwecKum of size ; being a leather-mouthed 
fish he seWona breaks his hold, if yowr tackle is 
strong and you play him properly. Btit wheii*- 
cver you intend to fish for him particularly, and 
in good earnest^ over night lay in a ground-bait 
tff garbage ; as chickens guts, blood mixed with 
cowAing, or any coarse paste; also ale grains 
and Wood incorporated with clay, and at the 
same time that you throw any of these ground 
, baits in, phimb the ground to two depths, (for it 
is best to^ a^igle for carps with two rod«,) one 
about mid-water, the other four or five inches 
from the ground. The next morning lay your 
lines in very cautiously and success will attend you. 
Gentles are very good bails for the carp, also a 
paste made of honey and hreadj and one piade with 
bread and water alone, tinctured with red lead, but 
nothing in my opinion beats a green pea^ parboil- 
ed, having killed more with that than any other 
bait. 

A carp weighing fifteen pounds seven ounces, 
was some time back takert out of the water in 
Lord Exeter's grounds at Burghley. 

In the Swiss and Italian lakes^ it is far from 
rare, to catch trout that are double that size. The 
hooks for this fi^h No. ^ or 4. 

In fine sun-shiny days, carps will often prime 
about noon, and swim about the edges of a pond, 
to catch such flies as fall upon the surface of tfie 
water : let the angler then take a strong rod, 
pliable at the top, a strong line, and a hook larg 
enough for a lob-ivorm \ then finding a place 
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from weeds, about tlie compass of the crown of a 
hat, let hioa drop hi« bait without a float, and 
with enfy one large ^ot upon the line, which he 
miwt lodge iipott the leaf of some adjoining weed, 
so that the bait may not be above ei-ght inches in 
the water; then retiring, but so as to keep his 
ej'e npon the shot, kt him wait till he sees it 
taken away, with about a foot of the line, and 
then strike : when he has hooked his fish, let him 
keep him tight, and not snfFer him to entangle 
himself among the weeds : but either draw hioi 
out by main force, or pull faim into a clear placc> 
and there kill him. 

N. S. The foregoing method is an excellent 
one, and great numbers of carp may be taken by it 
in ponds which are ^ell stocked. 

The Bream. 

The tittle of xht breem's spawning is in June ; 
his chief residence is iii ponds ; h^ isa bony fish, 
and very slow of growth. From Saint Jamrsi 
tide \o Bartholomew Hck is the best time to angle 
for him, and the best time of the day in that sea- 
son is, from sun rise, to eight o'clock, in a gentle 
stream, the water being rather thick, and curled 
with a good breeze. He delights in the^deepest 
and Widest parts of the water, and if the bottom is 
clear and sandy it is the better. His baits are 
gentles, red-worms, gilt- tails, and grasshoppers : 
when he takes your bait he makes for the oppo* 
.site shore, therefore give him play, for thongh he 
is a strong-made fish, he will not .struggle much, 
but two or three times fall on one side, and 
you may land him very easily. Angle for hith 
tvith a strong line, with gut at bottom, the hook 
c 3 No. 4, 
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No. 4. and. throw in the place you intend to angle 
for him, a ground-bait made of malt, grains, 
bran, blood, and clay, the night before; and you 
may fish with two or three lines, plumbed to dif- 
ferent depths, and follow the method which is 
laid down for the carp. 

The French esteem this fish highly, and have 
this proverb concerning him ; that he who has 
breams in his pond ^ is able to bid his friend welcome. 
The best part of a bream is his belly and head. 

llie Pike. 

The pile is a very long-lived fish, according to 
XjOXil Bacon 7iT\d Gesner\ who say he out-lives^ all 
others. He is called the tyrant of the waters ^ and 
will almost seize upon any thing, nay unnaturally 
devour his own kind. He spawns in February or 
March ; the best pike are those that arc found in 
rivers, those in ponds are not near so good : the 
larger he is, the coarser the food, and so vice versa. 
He feeds on small fishes, and frogs, and on a weed 
called pickerel, from which some assert he derives 
his being; he is a solitary, melancholy, and bold 
fish, always being by himself, and never swim- 
ming in shoals, or in company with other fishes. 
There are two ways of angling for the pike, by 
the ledger bait and the vjalking bait. First, the led- 
ger bait is that fixed in one certain place, and 
»vhich the angler may leave, and angle for other 
JSsh ; of this kind the best is some living bait, as a 
dace, gudgeon, roach, or live frog. To apply it, 
if a fish, stick the hook through his upper lip, or 
back fin, then fastening it to a strong line, ten or 
twelve yards long ; tie the other end to some stake 
in the ground, or stamp of a tree, near the pike's 
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haunt ; letting the line pass over the fork of a 
stick, placed for the purpose, and suspending the 
hook, by a yard of the line in the water; but so, 
as when the pike bites, the fork may give way, 
and let him have line enough to go to his hold, 
and pouch the bait. If you bait with a frog, put 
the arming wire in at his mouth, and out at his 
gill ; then tie the frog's leg above the upper joint 
to the armed wire. Secondly, The walking bait 
is that which ^he fisher attends to himself, and is 
galled trowling, from the French of t roller y to 
move or walk about. Before I proceed any fur- 
ther in this mode of angling for the pike, I shall 
give the angler a description of the kind of rod, 
line, and hooks, necessary to be used. Your rod 
musi be a strong one, and ringed for the line to 
pass through, and about three yards and a half 
long ; your line about thirty yards long, wound 
upon a winch, to be placed on the butt end of 
your rod, and with which, you may always keep 
your line to any length ; and at the end of your 
line next the hook, let there be a swivel. The 
hooks that are most general, are the two follow- 
ing ones ; they are formed and baited in this man- 
ner. The first is no more than two single hooks 
fthough you may buy them made of one piece of 
wire) tied b^ck to back, with a strong piece of 
gimp between the shanks ; in whipping the gimp 
and hooks together, make a small loop, and take 
into it two links of chain, about an eighth of 
an inch diameter ; and in the lower link (by 
means of a staple of wire) fasten by the greater 
end a bit of lead, of a conical figure, and angular 
at the point. The second hook may be either 
single, or double, with a long shank, and leaded 
two inches up the wire, with a piece of lead 
about a quarter of an inch square ; at the greater 
c 4 or 
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or lower end fix to the shank an armed wire about 
fout inches Jong, and at the top of the wire, about 
half a yard or gimp, with a loop at the top of 
that : to bait this hook» you must have a brass 
needle, about seven inches long ; put the loop of 
the gimp on the eye, or small curve of the needle, 
then thrust it into the mouth of the fish, and bring 
it out at his tail, drawing the gimp and wire along 
with it, till the lead is fixed in the belly of the bait- 
fish, and the hook, or hooks, are come to his 
mouth ; then turh the points of the hooks towards 
his eyes, if a double hook, but if a single one, di- 
rectly in a line with bis belly, and tie his tail to 
the armtng-wire, very neatly, with white thi^ad ; 
I always, whether the hook be double or sinfikp 
put a small piece of a worm on the point, or pointi 
of it ; which prevents their picking the pike 
when he taftes it, for if it does he wall instantly 
leave it. To bait the former, put the lead into' 
tbe mouth of the bait fish, and tew it up, the fish 
will live some time ; and thon^ the weight of the 
lead will keep his head downwards, he will swim 
with nearly the same ease as if at liberty^ Either 
of the former hooks being baited and fastened to 
the swivel, cast it into the water, and keep it in 
constant motion ; sometimes letting it sink, and 
at others raising it gradually, chiefly throwing it 
into the parts of the pond, nieer, or river, %vhere 
his haunts are most usual ; as near banks, under 
stumps of trees, by the side of buUrushes, water- 
docks, weeds, or bushes, but in any of these places 
you need never make above a trial or two for him, 
for if he is there he will instantly sieze the bait. 
When you draw your bait near the bank, play it 
longer there, first deep, then raise it higher and 
higher by degrees, till you bring it so near the top^ 
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that yoo can see it glitter ; take it notliartily out, 
because. he often takes it near the top. When 
he has taken it give him line, and let him run to 
his hold and pouch it ; allow him in general five 
minutes law, then strike him, and divert yourself 
with him as you please. But, if after he has run 
on with the bait to his hoW, and rests there but 
about ^ minute, and then runs quickly off with 
it again, do not strike him until he has rested a 
second time ; and not then, until the five minutes 
are expired, unless he runs off again bfefore they 
ate; which if he does, draw a tight line and strike 
him immediaifely ; if he resists very much give 
him line enough, which will soon exhaust 
his stfengh ; and when you pull him towards you 
do not do it violently; for if you do he will 
launch and plunge in Such a manner, that though 
he may not be able to break your tackle, yet he 
wtll tear away his hold; nay, even his entrails if 
he is -hooked there ; but if you feel him come 
easily towards you, wind up your line, ui^til you 
see him; then if he struggles again very much^ 
give him line again ; and so proceed till you have 
killed him; by following which methods you will 
soon accomplish. The piktbtte^bestfrotn the mid- 
dle of summer to the end of autumn, about three 
in the afternoon, in clear water, ruffled with a 
gentle gale; but in winter all day long; and in 
the spring he bites early in the morning, and late 
in the eve^iing. The best baits for him are small 
roathrsy dates, tleais, &c. if the day be dark and 
trlondy ; but a ^ud^em is the best, if the water is 
clear, and the day bright and fine. Your live 
baits should be kept in a tin kettle, with hole!? 
made in the lid, that yon may change your watet 
oftfefi, ^ich will keep them alive' a long while; 
c 5 , youi 
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your dead ones in a tin box made for that purpose, 
"With bran, which dries up the moisture that hangs 
about them, and contributes to preserve them lon- 
ger. Angling for the pike at the snap is to let 
him run a little, and then to strike him, the con- 
trary way from whence he runs, with two strong 
jerks ; in this method you must use a double 
spring hook, which is to be had at any of the 
;shops, and your tackle must be very strong. The 
snap is best used in March, when they a?e spawn- 
ing ; at which time they are sick, and lose their 
stomach ; though they will then take your bait, 
but immediately throw it out of their mouths ; 
therefore striking them when they first take the 
bait is the only way to be even with them ; which 
is called angUng at snap. The way to bait the 
snap hook is thus : make a hole with a sharp pen- 
knife in the side of the bait fish ; then put the 
gimp that is fastened to your hook into it, and 
draw it out at the mouth, till the spring hook 
comes to the place where the incision was made ; 
which when it is, put it into the belly of the fish, 
then have a piece of lead, about the size of a 
horse-bean, though of an oval form, with' a hole 
through it from end to end large enough for the 
gimp toga through; draw it down to the fish's 
mouth, then put it in it, and sew it up. Or you 
may make an incision in the skin only, and draw 
the gimp out at the bone behind the gills, then 
enter it again under the gills, and bring it out at 
the mouth, which I think is the best method, be- 
cause the hook has only the skin to hinder its fix- 
ing in the pike ; whereas in the first method it 
must pierce through the flesh and skin before it 
can touch him ; and if it is not very large, may 
hook him so slightly as to spoil all your sports 

There 
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There used to be a way also of taking pike called 
huxlng^ but as the use of trimmers is now so ge- 
nerally known, it would be needless for me to in- 
sist further upon it. 

I shall now communicate to the reader a method 
which I have taken moFe pikesand jacks with than 
any other way. The hook which you must use, 
is to-be like the first hook that I have mentioned, 
with this exception only, that the lead of a conical 
figure must be taken away: then, before you fix 
the swivel on the bottom of the line, put on a cork, 
float that will swim a gudgeon, then put on your 
swivel, and fix your hook and gimp to it : put a 
swan shot on your gimp, to make your float cock 
a little, and of such a weight, that when the hook 
is baited with the gudgeon, it may do so properly. 
Your gudgeons must be kept alive in a tin kettle: 
take one, and stick the hook either through his up- 
per lip or back fin, and throw him into the likely- 
haunts before-mentioned, swimmlngat mid-water. 
When the pike takes it, let him run a little, as at 
the snapy and then strike him. In this method. ot 
pike fishing, you may take threekinds,of fish, viz. 
pikes, perches, and chubs. 

Rules to be observed in trowling. September 2ini 
October are the best months for trowUngy because^ 
the weeds are then rotten, and the fishes are fat with 
the summer's feed. March is the best for the snap^ 
because, as I have said before, they then spawn, 
and are sick, and therefore never bite freely. 

A large bait intices the pike to take it the most, 
but a small one takes him with greater certainty. 

Always, both at trowl and snapy cut away one of 
the fins, close at the gills of the bait fish, and an- 
other at the vent on the contrary side, which makes 
it play better. 

c 6 Let 
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Let no weeds hang on your bait, for if they do, 
tlic pike will not touch it : and always throw it 
into the water gently. 

When you have a bite, and the fish goes down 
the stream, it is commonly a small one; but on the 
contrary, if he sails slowly upward with the bait, 
it is a sign of a good one : great fishes in general 
bite more calmly than small ones; for the small 
ones snatch and run away with the bait without any 
deliberation, but old fishes are more wary. 

Be careful how you take a pike out of the water, 
for his bite is venomous; therefore if you have not 
St landing net, put your finger and thumb into his 
eyes, and take him out that way. 

Both at frowl^T\d xw^^, always have one or more 
swivels on the line, which will prevent its kenk- 
ing, and make it play better in the water. 

Whenever you find your bait-fish water-sopt, 
change^ it directly: th6 hooks for this fish are 
Yarious. 

Tfie Perch. 

The perch is bow-backed like a hog, and armed 
•with stiff gristles, and his sides with dry thick 
scales. He is a very bold biter, which appears by 
his daring to venture upon one of his own kind 
with more courage than even the ravenous luce. 
He seldom grows above two feet long, spawns oi\ce 
a- year, either in February ov March j and bites best 
in the latter part of the spring. His haunts are 
chiefly in the streams not very deep, under hollow 
^anks« a gravelly bottom, and at the turning of an 
eddy. If the weather \s cool and cloudy, and tb« 
water a little ruMed, he will bite all day iong, es- 
pecially from eight till ten in the moroing, and 
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from three till «ix in the evening. If there are 
thirty or forty of them in a hole, they may be all 
caught at one standing : they are not like the soli- 
tary pike, but love to accompany one another, and 
swim in shoals, as all fishes which have scales are 
observed to do. His baits are minnows, little/rfii^x, 
or hrandlingsy if well Bcoured ; v^hen he bites give 
him time enough, ami you can hardly give him too 
much ; for as he is not a leather-mouthed fish, with-^ 
out you do, he will often break his hold. Angle 
for him, if you bait with a brandling, with an in- 
diiFerent strong line, and gut2ti bottom, your hook 
No, 4, 5, or 6, and about five or six inches from 
the ground. But if you rove for him with a min» 
now OT frog [yv\\\c\\ is a very pleasant way) then your 
line should be strong, and the hook armed with 
gimp„and the b«tt swimming at mid-water, sus^ 
pcnded by a cork float. I for my own part always 
^ use my trowl, that in case a pike should take it, I 
may be prepared for him. Keep your minnows in 
a tin kettle, and when you bait with one, stick the 
hook through his upper lip or back fin. If you 
use xhtfrogy stick it through the skin of his hind 
leg. These directions being carefully attended to^ 
I dare insure the angler success. 

The perch is much esteemed in Italy, especially 
when small: G^j»^r prefers the/>^rr^ dtidpike before 
the trout, or any fresh fish. The Germans svty pro- 
verbially, More wholesome than a perch of the Rhine! 

Tlie Tench. 

The tench (the fishes physician) so called becaiase 
its ^lime is said to be very healing to wounded 
fishes ; and what is more strange, the voracious, 
pike h so sensible of hw sovereigft virtue, that he 

will 
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will not hurt a tench, although he will seize any 
other fish of his own size that comes in his way; 
and when he or any other fishes are sick, they find 
relief by rubbing themselves against his body. He 
is a delicious fresh water fish; has small scales, yet 
very large and smooth fins, a red circle about the 
eyes, and a little barb hanging at each corner of 
his mouth. His haunts are chiefly in ponds amongst 
weeds ; he thrives very ill in clear waters, and co- 
vets to feed in foul ones ; yet his flesh is nourishing 
and pleasant. They spawn the beginning of y^Iy: 
the proper time to angle for them is early and late 
in the months of May, June, the latter end of July, 
and in August. You must use a strong line with 
gut at bottom. The hook. No. 2 or 3, and a quill 
float; the depth about two feet. He bites best at 
redrworms, if you dip them first i^i tar; at all sorts 
of pastes made up with strong-scented oils, and at 
one made with the inside of a roll, and honey. Al- 
so at cad-worms y lob-worms, flag-worms, gentles, 
marsh-worms, and soft boiled bread grain. Besides 
the river Slour in "Dorsetshire, so particularly re- 
commended for plenty of tench and eels; there is 
Brecknock Mere, in Brecknockshire, being two miles 
in length, and as much in breadth, full oi perches^ 
tenches, and eels. 

N. B. One river tench is worth ten fond. 

The Flounder. 

The flounder may be fished for all day, either in 
swift streams, or in the still deep, but best in the 
stream, in the months of April, May, June, and 
July. Your line must be a single-haired one, with 
a small floaty and the hook, No. 6 or 7. Let youc 
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bait tDUcli the ground, which may be any sort of 
small worms f wasps^ or gentles. He being a fish but 
seldom taken with the rod and line, to enlarge on 
the subject would be totally unnecessary. 

The Chub. 

The chub is a fish by no means in very much 
esteem, his flesh being very coarse, and full of small 
bones ; yet he affords good sport to the angler, es- 
pecially to a Tyro in that art. They spawn about 
the beginning oi April; and their haunts are chiefly 
in large rivers, having clayey or sandy bottoms, in 
holes, shaded with trees ; where many of them in 
general keep together. He bites best from sun-ris- 
ing till eigbt, and from three till sun-set. In 
March and April you must angle for the chub with 
wormsy in June and July, with fliesy snails^ and 
cherries; but in August and September, use a paste 
made of Parmesan ^ or Holland cheese y pounded in a 
mortar with a little butter, and a small quantity of 
saffron put to it to make it of a yellow colour. In 
the winter, when the chub is in his prime, a paste 
niade of Cheshire cheese zn^ turpentine^ is very good; 
but no bait more killing for him, than the pith of 
an ox or cow's back-bone: you njust take the tough 
outward skin off^ very carefully, but take particular 
care that you do not bruise the inward skin ; also 
the brains of the above animals are excellent for 
him. Let your line be very strong, with a quill 
float on it, strong ^t// at bottom ; the hook, No. 3 
or 4, the depth, in hot weather, mid-water, in cold- 
i^h;.near the bottom, and in quite cold weather on 
the ground. The most pleasant way of taking him 
is by dibbing, which is tfius performed : in a hot 
summer's day go to any hole that you know they 
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haunt, and you will find perhaps thirty of forty of 
them basking themselves on the surface of the wa- 
ter: then tak^ your rod, which must be very strong 
and long, your line the same, but about a yard in 
length: and bait the hook with vl grasshopper : you 
must shelter yourself behind some bush or stump 
of a tree, so as hot to be seen ; for the chub is vexy 
timorous, and the least shadow will make him sink 
to the ]>Ottom, though he will soon rise again* 
Having therefore fixed your eye upon the largest 
and best, drop your bait with great caution before 
him, and he will instantly take it, and be held fast ; 
for he is a le^ther-rtiouthed fish, and seldom breaks 
hold, if play^e^ properly. 

N. B. In ditbing, where you cannot get zgrass-^ 
hopper, znyjiy, beetle ^ or moth^ will equally answer 
the purpose. 

When you are roving for perch with a rtiinnow 
you will often take large chub. 

The Barbel. 

The bafhely SO Cdfttd ort fltcOunt of the barb, of 
beard, that is undet his hoseorchop^, is a leather- 
mouthed fish ; aftd thdugh he seldom breaks his 
hold^When hooked, yet if heptOVtsa large one, he 
ofteh bredks both rod and line. The male is es- 
teemed much better than the fetoale, but neither of 
the^ ate Vefy extraordinary. They sWim in great 
Aoate* and are at the i?torst in iipril, at which tinie 
they ^pdwftj but soon cdffie into season again \ the 
places they chiefly resort ire such as are weedy> 
gravelly rising grounds, in which this fish is feaid 
to dig, and rout his nose like a swine. In the sum- 
iteer he frequents the strongest and^wift^t currents 
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of water, as onder deep bridged, wears, &c. and is 
apt to settle himself amongst the piles, hollow 
places, and in moss and" weeds. In the autumn he 
retires into the deeps, where he retnains all the 
winter and begfnning of the spring. Thehest baits 
for him are salmon-spawny hb^wormsy gentles yhhs of 
cheesi wrapt up in a wet linen rag to make \\ tough, 
or steeped in honey for twemy-four. hours, and 
greaves \ observe, that the sweeter and cleaner your 
baits are kept the more eager he takes them. You 
cannot bait the ground for him too much, when 
you angle for him with any kind of garbage : as 
hb'WormszMX in pieces, malt zn& grains incorporated 
with blood zni cJay, &c. The earlkr and later you 
fish for him in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, <he better. Your rod and line must be very 
strong: the former ringed, and the latter must have 
gimp at the bottom, but I think twisted gut is bet- 
ter: a running plummet must be placed on your 
linej which is a bullet* with a hole through it : place 
a large shot a foot above the hook, to prevent the 
bullet falling on it. The worm will of course be 
at the bottom, for no float is to be used, and when 
the barbel takes the bait, the bullet will lie on the 
ground and not choak him. By the bending of 
your rod you will know when he bites, and also 
with your hand will feel him give a strong snatch;- 
then strike him, and he will be your own, if you 
play him well; but if you do not manage him with 
dexterity, he will break your tackle. You must 
have' on your rod a winch, and a line on it about 
thirty yards long. 

The most famous places near London for barbel- 
angling are Kingston-bridge, and Shepperton-dceps ; 

, ' •* I have found lately th^t the liar plummet is much better. 
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but JValton-deepSi Chert sey-hrtdgCy Hampton-ferry ^ 
and the holes under Cooper' s-hill are in nowise infe- 
rior. You may likewise meet with them at all the 
locks hQXwGQn Maidenhead znd Oxford. 

N. B, Their spawn acts as a violent cathartic 
and emetic. His liver is lilcewise unwholesome. 
The hooks for this fish No. 1" or 2. 

The Eel. 

Authors of natural history, in regard to the eel, 
have advanced various conjectures; and in some 
measure have contradicted each other entirely on 
this head, namely : Whether they are produced by 
generation or corruption, as worms are, or by cer- 
tain glutinous drops of dew, which falling in May 
and June, on the banks of some ponds or rivers, are 
by the heat of the sun turned into eels. Abr. My- 
lius, in a treatise on i\ye origin of animaUy describes 
a method of producing them by art. He says, that 
if you cut up two turfs, covered with May-dew, 
and lay one on the other, the grassy side inwards, 
aad thus expose them to the heat of the sun, in a 
\ few hours there will spring from them an infinite 
quantity of eels. Eels are distinguished into four 
kinds, viz. the silver eel: a greenish eely called a 
grey: a blackish ecly with a broad flat head; and 
lastly an eely with reddish fins. The eel's haunts 
are chiefly amongst weeds, under roots and stumps 
of trees, holes, and clefts in the earth, both in the 
banks and at bottom, and in the plain iiHid ; where 
they lie with only their heads out, watching for 
prey : also about flood-gates, wears, bridges, and 
old mills, and in the still waters that are foul affliV:" ' 
muddy; but the smallest eels are to be met with^^* 
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all sorts of rivers and soils. They conceal them- 
selves in the winter for six months in the mud, and 
they seldom rove about in the summer in the day- 
time, but all night long ; at which time you may 
take a great number of them, by laying in night- 
lines, fastened here and there to banfcj^ stumps of 
trees, &c. of a proper length for the depth of the 
water, leaded so as to lie on the ground, and a pro- 
per eel-hook whipped on each, baited with the fol- 
lowing baits, which he delights in, viz* garden^ 
wormSf or loisy minnowSy hen*s^gutSy fish garbage^ 
hacheu small gudgeons ^ or miller* s thumb s^ also small 
roachesy the hook being laid in their mouths. There 
are two ways to take them in the day-time, called 
sniggling and bobbing. Srtigglingis thus performed: 
take a strong line, and bait your hook with a large 
kb'Worm^ and go to such places abovementioned 
where eels hide themselves in the day-time ; put 
the bait gently into the hok, by the help of a cleft 
stick, and if the eel is there he will certainly bite, 
let him tire himself by tugging, before you offer to 
pull hinrvout, or else he will break your line. The 
other method is called bobbing. In order to per- 
form this you must scour some large lobs^ and with 
a needle run a twisted sill^, or worsted, through as 
many of them, from end to end, as will lightly 
wrap a dozen times-round your hand; make them 
into links, and fasten them to strong packthread 
or whip-cord, two yards long, then make a' knot 
in the line about six or eight inchesfrom the worms; 
afterwards put three quarters of a pound of lead, 
made in a pyramidal form, on the cord ; the lead 
must be made hollow three parts of the way up it, 
and then a hole must be bored through it, big 
i enough to put the cord through and let the lead slide 
down to the knot. Then fix all to a manageable 

pole, 
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pofe, and oae it in muddy water. When the fishes 
tug, Jet them have time to fasten, then draw them 
gently iip» amd hoist them q<uick to shore. A boat 
called fl ptmt h Tery useful in this kind of fishing. 
Some use %a eci spear to catch eels with, which is 
an instrument with three or four forks or jagged 
teeth, which they strike at random into the mud. 

The rivers Sivwer in Dirsstvhtre ; Aninm In Lin- 
colnshire; and M in Lancashire ; are faftied by their 
respective neighbours for very excellent •eels. Mr. 
Pope has cekbrated the river Ktnmt^ \^ Btrkshitt<, 
oa-tte same account, in his Windsor Forest. 

The Kwmet swift, for silver celstcnownM. 

In Rttms^y-miriy in Hunfifigd^nsiire, are d great 

Quantity of i<els and targe p^e^^ Which they call 
Ugefs; but Camiridgishire \tO%iX^ of baring the 
most a«d best ejeh, if you credit the native. 

Etl'pcmfty another fifsh ^mewhat resemWitig the 
iily bift tm/tQ esteemed, at^e ateo fotind in ^ometi* 
verr. Their haunts are the same as the bcVs^ and 
they are to be taken in peaVsof thunder and heavy 
rain, when they kave their holes. Thebeit b^it 
is a small gudgeon. H<K>k6, the double or single 
on6s. 

The Heack. 

The raach is as foolish as the carp is crafty ; lie is 
by no means a delicate fish ; the river ones are much 
better than those bred ip ponds. They spawn 
in ik&ry, and will bite all day long, if the weather 
is not in either of the extremes, on the top of iht^ 
water. Their haunts are chiefly in sandy or gr 
\^lly deep waters; delighting to be in the shad 
In April their baits are cads and worms. In suti 

m^ 
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m«r ^ white snails ot files. I n Atttumn, a paste made 
of ftne white bread, ino»kied iii yoia-r hands with 
water, and a Uttlie cotton added to ill, td keep k 
from washing. off the hook. I n winter gentles are 
the best bait for him*,^ you sboiUd fish with a line 
made of single hairs, a quill float, and the lead about 
a foot from the hook ; and when you angfe for 
roach, always cast in aground bait, made of bran, 
clay, and bread, incorporated together i* and when 
you angle with tender.baits, always strike at the 
least nibble that is apparent. Sprouted matty the 
young iroodof wasps i ^^^xdipt in ihod, and the dried 
Uood oi sheepy are nostrums in this kind of angling. 
The largest roach in this kingdom are taken in 
the Thames y where many have been caught of two 
pounds and a half weighty but roach of any size . 
are hard to be taken without a boat. 

The people who live in the fishing towns along 
the banks of the Thames, have a method of dressing 
large roach and dace, which it is said, renders them 
a very pleasant and savoury food ; it is as follows: 
without scaling the fish, lay him on a gridiron, over 
a slow fire, and strew a little flour on him ; when 
he begins to grow brown, make a slit, not more 
than skin deep, in hi5 back, from head to tail, and 
lay him on again ; when he is broiled enough, the 
skin, scales and all, will peel off^ and leave the flesh, 
which will be by that time very firm, and perfectly 
clean ; open the belly, take out the inside, and use 
anchovy and butter for sauce. 

Red-paste is an excellent bait colored with ver- 
milipn or red-lead, as I have before laid down, but 
it is best to take with you gentles, white-paste, and 

* Coarse bran and flour make an e>.cellent ground bait, 
but* tbey must njot b^ too maeh moulded. 

their 
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their other baits, as they are very fond of change, 
and will refuse one minute what they will take the 
next. Their hooks No. 11 or 12. 

The Dace^,or Dare. 

This fish, and the roach, are much of the same -«^ 
kind, therefore the directions given for one will 
serve for the other. They spawn about the mid- 
dle of March, and will take any fly, especially the 
stonecadew'fyy May -fly, the latter end of April and 
most part of May \ and the ant-Jly in June, July, 
and August. When you angle for the dace with 
the ant-fly under water, let it be about two hand's 
breadth from the ground. They never refuse ajy 
in a warm day on the top of the water. The best 
bait for them in the winter, is i\it earth bob, it is the 
sp^wn of the beetle, and is to be found by follow- 
ing the plough in sandyish grounds; put them into 
a vessel with some of the earth from whence they 
are taken, and use them all the winter as an excel- 
lent bait, as I have before- mentioned in the de- 
scription of baits. As for~ your line, &c. the di- 
rections given for the roach, will serve in all res- 
pects for the dace or dare. 

Dace may be also taken with flesh-flies, upon 
the surface of the water.; into whose backs, ber - 
tween the wings, you must put your hook, which 
{hould be vesry small : they bite in the morning 
and evening ; you must then provide a cane-rod^ 
which is the lightest of any, and let it be seventeen, 
feet, at least, inlength, and your line which should*£?i' 
from the middle downwards, consist of single~hai|0^'fl*-. 
be a little longer than your rod; then provide a'sujR- > • 
cient quantity of small house -fllesy which keep in a. ^' \ 
phial, stopped with a cork. With these repair; 

especially .. 
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especially about seven or eight o'clock in a sum- 
mer's evening, tg a mill'Strcamy and having fixed 
three or four hooks, with single hair-links, not 
above four inches long to your line, bait them 
with the flies, and angle upon the surface of the 
water on the smoothest part, at the end of the 
stream; the dace will rise freely, especially if the 
sun does not shine ori that part oPthe water where 
you cast the flies, and you may take two or three 
at a time. This sport will continue as long as 
day-light will permit you to see the flies. In 
the same manner dace will also rise at the 
* ant'Jiy upon the surface of the water, if used in a 
morning at the foot of a current or mi/l-stream, or ^ 
on the scour before the sun comes on the water. ^ 
If the water is high, so as to be almost equal with 
its banks, take your Jiy-rod, and fasten to your line 
an artificial'Jlyy called the caterpillar -fly ^ or a small 
red palmer y then take a large yellow gentle, the yel- 
lower the better, run the hook through the skin of 
it, and draw it up to the tail of the^j' ; this being 
done, whip it on the surface of the water, and if 
you are diligent and expert, you will have good 
diversion. If you angle where two mill-streams 
are going at the same time, let it be in the eddy, 
between the two streams : first make use of your 
plummet ; if the water is deep, angle within a foot 
of the bottom, and perhaps you will find but poor 
sport; but if it proves to be shallow, that is, about 
the depth of two feet, or not exceeding three, 
your sport may be better ; bait your hook with 
three \zrge gentles^ use a cork floaty be very attentive, 
and strike at the very first bite : if there are any 
large dace in thesmlll-pool, they will resprt to the 
eddy between the two streams. 

N. ^. Whenever you fish for raacb or daccj at 
ground, without you -use a ground-bait, the at- 

•♦ tempt 
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ttmpt IS alanost useless ; but after gteat heats, when 
the weather gets cool, ycxa will be sure to have 
good sport.— The hooks, No. 11, or 1^. 

The Gudgeon. 

The gudgeon is a fish tha* affords the yeung 
angler an aoiazing deal of di^Fcrsioja ; being one 
that Wtes very free, ai»d when struck i« never lost, 
because he is a kathtr^tmnthed fish. They spawn 
three or four times in the simrni^f^ a«d th^r feed* 
ing is like the barbel's, irn the streams and on- gra- 
vel, sHghtil>g all mainner ol flies. Their b^its are 
chkfly waspSy geitHes^r and cads^ but th« strrall red^^ 
worm is best. Wheir you angle for thewi, be pro^ 
vided with a gudgeon-rakty with which rake the 
ground every t«n minutes, which gathers them to- 
gether). A single-haired iiac is best, wi^h a quill, 
or cork float, according to the rajjidky of the 
stream ; your hook. No. 8 or 9, aaid your bait on 
the ground. You may angle for him wkh a run- 
ning line, by hand, without a float. 

The author ** Onjingling in the River Trent y'*' 
gives us a new method of catching them : he first 
desires us, ** mver to continue in the water hngy 
** though he has been in it for six hours together ;^^ he 
then observes, with his usual circumspection, 
** thai the best way. of catehitfg theni^ is by going into 
. ** the watery and stirring up the sand and gravel,^* 
This, surely, may be properly termed gudgeon^ 
hunting more than gudgeoti- fishing : Perhaps they are 
of a different speeies in the Trent than in the Thames f 

Th^ Pope, or Rtif. 
This fish, with a double name, is small, and 
rarely grows bigger than a gudgeon, in shape 

very 
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very like the perch, but is better food, being in the 
taste as pleasant as any fish whatever. His haunis 
are in the deepest running parts of a gravelly river, 
the exact bottom whereot, having found by phirab- 
ing, bait your hooks with snoall red-worms^ or 
brandVtngs; for you may angle with two or three, 
and have excellent sport. He bites very greeilily, ' 
and as they swim in shoals, you ihay catch twenty 
or thirty at one standing, in a cool, gloomy, day. 
Always bait the ground with earth, and use the 
same tackle ds for the gudgeon. The River Tare 
in Narfolk^ is aInKJst peculiar for plenty of ruffs. 
Hook, No. 9. 

Tlie Bleak^ or Bley. 

The bliok^ on account of -its eagerness to catch 
fli€$, is called by some the river swaUoWy and by 
others the fresh-watir spr^j because of its resem- 
blance to the sea-sprat. He bites very eagerly at 
all sorts of worms y flies ^ pastes^ and sheef s Hood* 
You may fish for him with six or seven small 
hooks at a time. He is an excellent fish to ini- 
tiate a young angler in fly-fishings by his whipping 
for them in a hot summer's evening, with a small 
artificial black gnat. Your tackl*e must be fine 
and neatly formed. He is a capital bait for the 
pike. Hook, No. 13. 

The Minnozo, or Pink. 

The minnoWf though one of the smallest fishes, 
is as excellent a one to eat as any of the most 
famed. They are generally found in March and 
April, and remain till the cold weather compels 
♦Hem to retire to their winter-quarters. He is of 
D a greenifh, 
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a greenish, or wavy sky color, hb belly very white, 
his. back biaokish ; and is a most excellent bait 
for any of the fish of prey : n^mely> the pike> 
trout, perch, &c. His baits ar« small red-worms^ 
wasps, cdds, &c. If you can catch enough of 
them, they make an excellent tanfy, their heads 
iand tails being cut off; and fried in eggs, with a 
^auce made of butter, sugar, and verjuice.— The 
smallest of hooks. 

Tfie Loachj or Loche. 

This fish is very small, but eats very well, and 
is nourishing food for sick persons. He is found 
in clear, swift brooks and rivulets, and his food is 
gravel. He is bearded like the barbel, and freckled 
with black and white spots. You may take him 
with a small red-worm^ at ground ; he delights to 
be near the gravel, therefore is hardly ever seen oh 
the top of the water. — The smallest of hooks. 

Tlie Bull-head^ or MillefS'thumb. 

This fish, oh account of its ugliness, is in some 
places called X\it fresh-water devil ; he has a broad 
head and a large mouth, no teeth, but his lips are 
like a file, with which he nibbles at the bait. 
They spawn in April, and are fqll of spawn most 
of the summer. Their haunts in summer arc 
chiefly in holes, or amongst stones in clear- water ; 
but in winter they lie in the mud like the eel. The 
worst of anglers may take this fish ; for if you look 
above the water in a hot day, you may see him 
sunning himself on a flat stone, put your hook 
upon it, baited with a small red-worm^ and he will 
take it directly. The taste of this fish is very 
good. — Hook, No. 13 

Thi 
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77?^ Stickleback^ ^harpling^ or Banstkkle. 

This fish, with three names, as he is called by 
in different counties, is a small prickly fish, and 
not worth the angler's notice, in regard to himself, 
but that he is an excellent bait for the trout, who 
will take it sooner than the minnow. His prickles 
must be broke off, and baited according to the di- 
rections given for baiting the minnow, under the 
description of the trout. 

N. B. Xhe tackle, baits, &c. for this fish, and 
the fpregoing^ ones, must be the same, and very 
fine. 

There are three fishes which I omitted in the 
fir^t edition, and \vhat anglers in general seldom 
meet with, because they are local, and peculiar to 
certain waters j but as they are held in high esti- 
mation where they are taken, I shall describe 
them as well a:> 1 can for the reader's in- 
formation. 

Albula Salmon i sfmiliS'-l'he Gitinniad* 

The gulnniadj according to Camden and others, 
is peculiar to Pemble-Merc in Cheshire. <* The 
river Dee^ (says this author) which runs by Chester^ 
springs in Merionethshire^ and it runs toward^ 
Chester; it passes through the said Pemble-Mere, 
which is a large water, and it is observed, that 
though the river Dee abounds with Salmon^ and 
PenihU-Mere with Gtiinniad^ yet there are never 
any Salmons caught in the Mere, nor any Guin- 
liiads in the River^'^ 

D ^ Umbra 
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Ufnbra Minor Gesn — The Red Charr^ or 
Welch Torgoch. 

The red cJnirr is a fish Trhosc m»ke is longer 
ind more slender than that of a trout, for one of 
about eight inches long was no more than an inch 
ind a half broad. The back is of a greenish 
olive, spotted with white. The belly, about the 
breadth of half an inch, is painted with red, in 
some of a more lively, in others of a paler color, 
mid in some, especially the female, it is quite 
white. The scales are small, and the lateral lines 
straight. The mouth is wide, the jaws pretty 
equal, except the lower, which is a little sharper 
and more protuberant than theuppen The lower 
part of the fins are of a vermilion dye. The gills 
arc quadruple, and it has teeth both in the jaws 
and on the tongue ; in the upper jaw there is a 
double row of them. The swimming-bladder is 
like that of a trout ; the liver is not divided into 
lobes ; the gall-bladder is large ; the heart trian- 
gular ; the spleen small and blackish ; and the 
eggs of the spawn large and round. The flesh is 
more soft and tender than that of a trout, and when 
()oiIed can scarcely be allowed to be red. It is in 
the highest esteem where known, and in ff^ahs is 
accounted the chief dish at the tables of people of 
fashion. 

The chief place in England where this fish is 
taken, is Winander-Mere : but in Wales they are 
to be had in five different places, viz. Llamhtrris^ 
JLUnAJmher^ Festiniog^ and Belfus, in Caernarvon^ 
shire^ and near Caiageddor^ in Merioneihihire ^ 
In this last county they are smaller than in 
the former, and are taken in October; but 

in 
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m Carnarvonshire^ in one of the lakes, they 
are caught in November 4 in another in Decem- 
ber) and in the third in Jamiary, and when the 
fishing in ©n€ ends, it begins in another. Dr. 
Lti^h says, the Charr^ in Conirrgston-Msre^ which 
IS not far JFaom Wmander-Mere^ arc much better^ 
but there a^re reasons to suppose he was preju- 
diced ia this article. According to Camden^ the 
latter Mere is the largest standing- water in this 
kingdom, being ten miles in length ; and some 
say it is as smooth at the bottom^ as if it was 
paved with polished marble. They swimtogeUiepin 
shoals, and though they appear on the surface of tii9 
wateff in the MHrnnef-^time, yet^ they will not suf» 
fW thtmielves to bie taken^ either with the angle. 
Of wiik netf \ therofoie the onlyaeason foi! fishing, 
if when they resoct to the shallow partS: of the 
lakes to.spftWD : at thest' times they set trammel 
rtet« batted, i»nd leave them for whole dap and. 
nights^ into whicb the fish enter of tlieir own 
accflvd. 

Carpio lacus Benaci-^The Guilty or Gilt 
Charr. 

The Latin writers called the Gilt Charr, Car- 
pio lacus Benaciy because they imagined it was only 
to be met with in that particular lake, where it is 
called Roetel; but it has since appeared to be the 
same fish with our gilt charr, which is bred in 
Winander-Mere^ in the county of fFestmoreland, It 
is proportionably broader than the trout, and the 
belly is more prominent ; but its length, when 
greatest, never exceeds twelve inches : the scales 
are small, the color of the back is more lively than 
that of a trout, and is beautified with black spots, 
u 3 the 
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the belly and sides, beneath the lateral line, are of 
a bright silver color ; th^ skull is transparent, and 
the snout blueish : it has teeth in the lower jaw, 
on the palate and the tongue ; the swimnniing* 
bladder is extended the whole length of the back, 
and the gall-bladder is large. The flesh of the 
gilt charr is red, and is accounted so very delicious 
amongst the Italians, that they say it excels all 
other pond and sea- fish whatever; and they 
esteem the nature of it so wholesome, that they 
allow sick persons to eat it. 

Some have doubted whether the ff^elch and Eng^ 
/rjA.fish, are of the same kind or not ; but Mr. 
Jiay thmks there is no room to make a doubt of 
it. The PFelch name Torgoeh^ signifies a red belly, 
which distinguishes the Red Charr |)ropcrly 
enough : the Gilt Charr is, indeed, quite a different 
species, and is about twice as small as . the red 5 
the belly of the former is red, the flesh white, and 
the spots onr the back white likewise ; whereto 
the belly of the latter is of a silver color, the flesh 
red, and the back is spotted with black* 

*' The Charr and Guiniad never change their 
shires^ 
' *^ But live in PFinand'er and Pembk-Meers.^' 
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CHAP. VL 

The most scientific Method of 7naki?ig Fish- 
ponds ^ Stews J 8fc. to ivhich is added several 
Arcana in the Art of Angling. 

IT is agreed, that those grounds are best that arc. 
. full of springs, and apt to be nioorish : the 6nc 
breeds them well, and the other preserves them 
from being stolen. 

The situation of the pond is also to be consi- 
dered, and the nature of the currents that fall into 
it ; likewise that it be refreshed with a little 
brook, or with rain-water that falls from the ad- 
jacent hilly ground. And that those ponds which 
receive the stale and dung of horses, breed the 
largest and fattest fishes. 

In making the pond, observe that the head be 
at the lowest part of the ground ^ and the trench 
of the flood-gate, or sluice, has a good swift fallf 
that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pond carries ^ix feet of water it is 
enough ; but it must be eight feet deep, to receive 
the freshes and rains that should fall into it. 

It would be also advantageous to have shoals on 
the sides, for the fishes to sun themselves in, and 
lay their spawn on ; besides in other places certain 
holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots of trees, islands, 
&c. to serve as# their retiring places. Consider 
further, whether your pond be a breeder ; if so^ 
never expect any large carps from thence ^ the 
D 4 greatness 
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greatness of the number of spawn overstocking the 
pond. 

Mr. Ttt//, in order to prevent the excessive in- 
crease of fish in his ponds, first practised castra^ 
fion on them, which made them grow larger than 
their usual size. But I think the operation pecu- 
liarly cruel, and the purpose of it only a deteftable 
piece of Apician refinement. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever accounted the 
best ; ahd to make a breeding*pond become a store- 
pond, see what quantity of f^r/j it will contain: then 
put in all milters or all spavmers ; whereby \n a little 
time you may have iarps that aie both large and ex- 
ceedingly fat. Thus by putting ia ene scxj the^e 
is an impossibility of the increase of tkem ; yet the 
roaches^ notwithstanding this precaution, will mul- 
tiply. Reserve some great waters for the head* 
4}U2^rters of the fishes, whence yon may lake, ot 
wherein you may put, any quantity thereof. . And 
>e sure to have stews and other auxiliary waters, 
$o as you may convey any part of the stock from 
one to the other ; fo to lose no time ia the growth 
of the fishes, but employ your watt r as you do your 
iand, to the best advantage. View ike grounds, 
and find out some fall between the kills, as. near a 
flat as ttiay be, so as to leave a proper current fof 
the water. If there be any difficulty of judging 
of such, take an opportunity, after some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, 
and you will plainly see which way the ground 
casts, for the water will take the true fali, swkI 
run accordingly. 

The condition of the place must determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered with water. 
For example, I may propose in all fifteen acres in 
three ponds, or eight acres in two, and not less ; 

and 
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and these ponds should be placed one above ano- 
ther, so as the point of the lower may almoft reach 
the head or bank of the upper, which contrivance 
is no less beautiful than advatitageous. 

The head, or bank, which by stopping the cur- 
rent, is to raise the water, and so make a pond, 
must be built with the clay or earth taken out of 
the pan or hollow,, dug in the lowest ground above 
the bank : the shape of the pan to be a half oval, 
whereof the flat to come to the bank, and the 
longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two large ponds of three or four acres a- 
piece, it is advisable to have four stews, each tw^ 
rod^ wide, and three long. The stews are usually 
'm gardens, or near the house, to be more handy 
and better looked to. The method of making 
them, is to carry the bottom in a continual decline 
from one end, with a m'ouih to faVour the drawing; 
them with a net. 
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ARCANA 



IN THE 



ART OF ANGLING. 



To catch Fishes. 



TAKE Cocuhts Indicus^ which is a poisonous nar- 
cotic, called zXsoJbacca: piscatorial fisher's ber- 
ries, and potind them in a mortar, then make balls 
of the paste which will be produced (by adding a 
sufficient quantity^ of water) about the size of a 
peia, and throw them into a standing- water ; the 
fish that taste of it will be very soon intoxicated, 
and will rise and lie on the surface of the water ; 
put youi: landing-net under them, and take them 
out. 

Cociilus Indicus is a' little berry, about as big as 
a bay-berry, but more of a kidney-shape, having 
a wrinkled outside, with a seam running length- 
ways from the back to the navel : it is of a bit- 
terish taste, being the fruit of a tree described in 
the seventh volume of the Hortus Malabaricusy 
imder the name of NasJatumy bearing leaves in the 
shape of a heart, and bunches of five-leaved while 
flowers, which are succeeded by their berries. 
They grow in Malabar in the East Indies. They 
are seldom used in physic, being accounted to be 
of a hurtful and pernicious nature, but their prin- 
cipal use is for catching fishes : the famous Car- 
dan's 
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dan's celebrated receipt for this purpose, runs thus : 
uke of the berrfes of the Oriental Cocusy a quarter 
of an ounce ; of cumin and boiling- water, each 
two ounces ; of cheese, one ounce, and of meal 
three ounces ; ^fter bruising them together, forn^ 
them into small balls. Others mix the berries witK 
old cheese, honey, and wheaten meal, of which 
they form small balls, to be thrown to fishes. 
Others for this purpose mix a variety of other sub- 
stances with these berries j but after all their pains; 
there i$ no necessity for so troublesome an appa- 
ratus, since I have known by experience, says Ray^ 
that a simple ball of the powder of these intoxir 
eating berries, made up with wheaten meal and 
water, is equally efficacious for stupifying, and at- 
last killing, fishes ; for that fishes, as some assert, 
are by eating balls of this kind, only rendered ver- 
tiginous and stupid for a while, but soon return to 
their natural state, is not confirmed by experience ; 
for my own experience, says Mr. ^<z)?, quad rates with 
the opinion of those fishes spoken of by the learned 
Cendronchiusy who affirms that fishes are soon killed 
by balls of this kind. But I do not know whether, 
as they assert, they soon become putrid, and fall 
into pieces, unless they are speedily taken out of 
the water. If, s^y s. Co ndronM us , any should ob- 
ject, that, upon taking these balls, the fishes swim, 
up and down with uncommon haste and precipi- 
tation, by which means their intoxication, or ver- 
tigo, is produced ; I answer, that they^ do not 
ramble thus in consequence of their vertigo, but 
in consequence oF the intolerable pain they feel 
from that unfriendly substance, just as other ani-, 
mals do, especially men, when they are racked with 
any intense pain. I readily grant that by these 
tails fishes are rendered vertiginous, and as it werq 
D 6 intoxicated ; 
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intoxicated ; but at the same time, I affirm, that 
they are soon after killed ; for I am not much of 
opinion that they are rendered vertiginous, and 
killed by the bkter aind acrid, or by some hhherto 
unknown quality of these berries. I will not, how- 
ever, take upon me to determine, whether fishes 
killed in this manner may be safely eaten, but 
with Ondronchius I am of opinion, that no danger 
attends the use of them as an alinient, if they are 
gutted and boiled as soon as taken. That these 
berries are hot, and by means coM, as all opiates 
certainly are, as also Maithiolut^ and others main- 
tain, notwithstanding their narcotic quality, is 
sufficiently obvious from their acrid and bitter 
taste, as also by the other effcfts produced by them, 
as Condronchius has evidently demonstrated. This 
5ame author is of opinion, that these berries are 
by no means possessed of a poisonous and delete- 
reous quality, and it is not by this, but by their 
bitterness and primary qualities, ihat fishes are 
killed ; but the contrary to me seems plain, from 
a story related by Arnatus. A certain school- 
master asking for cuhebs from an ignorant apothe- 
cary, received these berries in their stead. When 
the school-master had greedily devoured three or 
four of them, he was seized with a nausea, hic- 
cough, and anxiety, which symptoms, together 
with the danger they threatened, were immediately 
removed by administering a vomit : the reasoning 
is weak, and more about words than facts, and 
may be equally said of opium ; the absurdity of 
which is evident to all who know the nature and 
operation of hypnotics. 

This description of the Oriental Cocus, I am 
indebted to the late ingenious Dr. Conk for, but I 
must beg leave to make some observations, which 

seem 
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seem to have escaped the Doctor, and the great 
authorities that he has quoted. 

1. I know fronr actual experience, that there 
needs no other process for making these berries 
up, than that vrhich I have set down ^ as for the 
wheaten-meal, which Mr. Ray naentions, it is to- 
tally useless, the plain berries pounded, and made 
into a paste by adding water^ being a sufficient 
preparation. 

2. \t not only depends upon the size of the 
fishes, but upon the quantity of the paste which 
they pick up, which makes these berries kill the 
fishes, or only renders them vertiginous or intoxi- 
cated ; if you take them out with a landing-net, 
and put them into a sufficient quantity of water, 
those will soon recover who have only had a small 
share of the paste, and may be eaten when wel. 
gutted and cleaned, with the greatest safety. 

3. That these berries are of a deletereous na- 
ture, is sufficiently obvious by what has been said 
before. A porter-brewer in London, some time 
ago forfeited a considerable sum for fining his li- 
quor with these berries. It is but necessary to 
know these secrets; but I am sure no true lover 
of angling will ever make use of them ; only by 
being acquainted with them, it will enable him to 
detect poachers , and I hope, when he meets with 
any, that he will put in full force the laws against 
them, so judiciously appropriated to clear the 
country of such a set of rascals. 

To take a Pike as he lies basking in March 
or August. 

Take a long pole or rod, that is light and 
straight, and on the small end fasten a running 

loop 
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loop of twisted horsehair and silk, of a large com- 
pass; which gently draw five or six inches over 
the gills, and then hoist him to shore as quick as 
possible. If it is a small one, draw it not on so 
far, and keep very silent ; you nlay also take him 
with a hand-net, by putting it under hlm^ very 
gently, and then taking him up as quick as you can. 

Ointments to allure Fishes to bite. 

. As many of my brother anglers may wish to try 
the efficacy of chemicals, towards encreasing their 
pastime, I here present them with a few receipts, 
and leave them to make their trials as they please. 

Take gum-ivy, and put a good deal of it into a 
box made of oak, and chafe and rub the inside of 
it with this gum. When you angle put three or 
four worms into it, but they must not remain 
there long, for if they do it will kill them ; then 
take them out and fish with them, putting 
more in their places as you want them out of 
your worm bag. Gum-ivy is tears which drop 
from the body of large ivy trees, being wounded, 
and is of a yellowish red color, of a strong scent, 
and sharp taste; that which is sold in. the shops 
. is counterfeit, and good for nothing. Therefore, 
to get gum-ivy about Michaelmas, or in the spring, 
drive several great nails into large ivy-stalks, 
wriggle the same till they bscome very loose, and 
let them remain, and the gum will issue thereout. 

Also slit several great ivy-stalks, at 4he time, 
above-mentioned, and visit them once a tfionth, 
and gather the gum which flows from the wounded- 
part. This will very much improve the angler's 
success. Probatum est. 

Take assafoetida, three drachms,^ camphor^ pne 
ditto, Venice turpentine, one ditto, pound altoge*. 

ther 
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(her in a mortar, with some drops of the chemical 
oil of lavender, or spike. When you angle, aiioinl 
eight inches of your line with it, next your hook, 
and it is excellent for trout in muddy water, and 
for gudgeons in clear. Probatum est. 

As3afoetida grows in Media, Lybia, and Syria ; 
it is a gummy juice of Laser, Laserpitium, or Syl* 
phion, gathered from the root or stalk when cut 
open ; chuse that which is pure, fine, and clammy, 
and smelling almost like garlic. It will keep 
many years, but is often adulterated by mixing 
meal, bran, and the gum Segapenum together. 

Camphor is ^resinous gnm» partly flowing of its 
own accord, but chiefly by incision, from a tail 
tree growing in India: the Bornean Camphor. is 
best. Chuse that which is white and clear like 
chrystal, strong-scented, will easily crumble be- 
tween the fingers, and being set on fire is difficult 
to be extinguished. There is a fictious sort, which . 
being put into a hot loaf will parch, but the true 
will melt: it will keep many years in fldx-seed if 
it is not exposed to the air, otherwise it will eva- 
porate and consume to nothing. 

Mr. Walton, in his Complete Angler, says, 
that if you dissolve gum-ivy in oil of spike,- anoint 
your bait for a pike with it, that he will take it the 
sooner. 

I shall now give the reader the ne plus ultra of 
all these kinds of ointments, composed by Mons. 
Charrasy apothecary- royal to Louis the Fourteenth, 
Take cat's fat, heron's fat, and the best assafoetida, 
of each two drachms, mummy, finely powdered, 
ditto, cummin seed, finely powdered, two scruples, 
and camphor, galbanum, and Venice turpentine, 
of each one drachm, and civet two grains. Make 
them, sefwtdum artetriy into a thinnish ointment, 

. . . with 
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with the diemical oils of lavender, aniseed, and 
camomile, and keep it in a narrow-mouthed, and 
well>glazed gallipot, covered with a bladder and 
leather,, and it will Iceep two years. When you 
want to use it, put some into a small taper pewter 
T)ox, and anoint your bait with it, and about eight 
or nine inches of the line, and when it is washed 
off, repeat ihs unction. Prdatumest. 

** All arts and shapes, the wily angler tries, 
'* To cloak his fraud, and tempt the finny prize : 
*^ Their sight, their smell, he carefully explores, 
** And blends the druggist's and the chemist's 

stores ; 
** Devising still, with fancy ever new, 
**^ Pastes, oils, and unguents, of each scent and 

hue." 

How to make Fish-hooks. 

In order to make a good hook, there are requi- 
site a hammer y a knifes a pair of pincers, an iron 
semt'Ckanty Tifikj a wrest, a bender, tongs, both long 
and short, an anvil, and steel needles of different 
sizes. Heat a needle of the size you want, in a 
charcoal fire,^and raise the beard with your knife, 
then let it cool. Sharpen the point, either with a 
file or on a grindstone, then put it into the fire 
again, and bend it into what shape you please ; 
mak^ the upper part of the shank four square, and 
file the edges smooth, then put it into the fire a third 
time, and heat it gently; take it out suddenly, and 
plunge it into watex, ami your operation i«; finished. 

Use not a small hook for great baits, nor a large 
one for small ontsi— Barbels and chubs must have 
large ones, but perches, tenches, breams, and eels, 
much smaller. Troths in clear waters, graylings, 

salmon- 
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salmon'SituUsy roach and dace^ rvffs and gudgionsj 
must have small hooks : and, though many angle 
for t routs with large hooks in thick waters, yet 
small ones are the best. Experience will point out 
the inconvenience of laige hooks.-^The noble saU 
mon alone must have a large one. 

A Glue for Angling-rods. 

Pour some water on some quick-lime> until the 
ebullition ceases, then pour the water from it, and 
boil your glue very gently with this water, and it 
will make a very gwi gluje. 

A liecefpt that renders Leather vtore capable 
to keep out Wet. 

As dry feet are very necessary to healtli, I have 
copied an exctllent receipt for the angler't uie, that 
will prevent his boots or shoes letting ia water. 
Take a pint of linseed-oU, with half a pound of 
mutton suet, six or etght oatx:e9 of bees-wax^ and 
a halfpenny worth of rosin ; boil all these in a 
pipkin together, and then let it cool till it beloke- 
warm ; take a little hair brush, and lay it on yoEuar 
boots ; but it is much better to be laid on the iea« 
ther before the boots are made, and brushed with 
it once over when they are ; as for your old boots 
or shoes, you. must brush them with it when they 
are dry. As I am now acting the part of physi- 
cian, let me advise you, whenever you are out in 
the beat of swmmer, fishing, and are thirsty, ne- 
ver to drink water, as the consequences arising 
from such an indiscretion may prove fatal; but 
either take a little brandy or rum out with you, in 
a wicker bottle, or wait till y«a come to some 

hou^ 
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house where you can have a little ; the effects iv 
has of quenching the thirst, and cooling the body, 
ace instantaneous. 

The angler being now furnished with every re- 
quisite for the art of ground-angling, his strictly 
adhering to the theory laid down, in his practice, 
is the only thing he has to do, and he may depend 
on his endeavours being crowned with success. 
The second part of this little essay will treat of 
artijicial fly 'fishings under every head that can prove 
of utility to the angler ; which certainly bears the 
belle ifi that delightful recreation, that adds strength 
and vi^or to the body,. keeps the njind in a perfect 
state of serenity and tranquillity, and alleviates 
the cares and troubles attendant on niortality. » 

In short, how delightful is every species of this 
divehion, in such a paradise as the Poet describes: 

Behind, where alders from the weather screen. 
Before, the lawn presents its lengthen'4 scenes 
Closc^on that side trills soft the emptying brook, 
While this fresh woods and sloping hills overlook : 
Thick over head the rose and woodbine meet, 
Uniting shade to shade, and sweet to sweet ; 
The pea and blooming bean their odours yield. 
And new-mown hay perfumes the fragrant field. 
To hear the nightingale delights the meads. 
And grasshoppers chirp shrill amid the reeds ; 
While froih the pinfold, there, the bleating sheep 
Cheef the still twilight, and divert from sleep ; 
The gale's perfume, the echo's mimic sound. 
The night-bird's song, and lowing kine around ; 
In hollow banks the hum of raust'ring bees, 
Aild zephyrs whisp'ring soft amid the trees. 

END OF THE FIUST PART, 
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THE 

COMPLETE FLY-FISHER; 

OR 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN FLY.MAKER. 



With pliant rod athwart the pebbled brook. 

Let me with judgment, cast the feather'd hook, 

Silent along the mazy margin stray. 

And with the fur-wro\ight fly delude the prey. 

To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride : 

Let Nature guide thee, sometimes golden wire 

The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock's plumes, thy tackle must not fail. 

Nor the dear purchase of the sable's tail. 

Kach gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 

And lends the growing insect proper wings ; 

Silks of all colors must their aid impart. 

And every fur promote the fisher's art. , 

Gay. 
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CHAP I. 



0[}!iervations concerning Artificial Fh/'Ang- 
lingy with proper Directions/or the Anglcj^^s 
ModSf Lines^ &'c. 

THE art of ^artificial J!y-fishingr certainly has 
the pre-eminence over the other various me- . 
thbds that are used to take fishes in the art of ang- 
ling. It requires a great deal of ingenuity and 
attention, and the variety, which attends it, makes 
it at once both pleasant and agreeable. The ang- 
ler is not confi;ied to any particular part of the 
water in fly-fishing, but roves from one place to 
another, trying his fortune, by throwing his flies 
into the different eddies, and the most likely 
places he meets with, to make a captive of the 
speckled trout : enjoying at the same time the 
harmonious warblings of the numerous songsters 
of the groves ; beholding the diversity of the 
prospects spread around him, and gaining that 
health and serenity otfnind, not to be pitrchasAl 
by all the riches in the universe. The imitation* 

of 
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of nature, in regard to the flies necessary for use ; 
suiting the different colours so exactly as to resem- 
ble the natural fly; and observing the greatest 
nicety in regard to its symmetry ; contribute to 
make it still more delightful. Whenever he 
makes a fly, let him have the natural one always 
before him, which will enable him to be a compe- 
tent judge of the materials most necessary to dub 
it with ; a list of which, and of the best way to 
make the Palmer and May-fly j (which are the 
ground of artificial fly-angling, I shall give him 
by and by ;) for if he 'is not able to make his own 
flies, he never will be a good fly-fisher, nor expe- 
rience that pleasure, which he will receive by 
taking fishes with one of his own making. He 
must never think a fly ill made, because it will 

, nQt kill fishes as well in any other river as that 
he particularly angles in ; because the same flies 
differ very much both in colour and size in diffe- 
rent counties ; besides which, flies that will be 
taken on their peculiar water one year in April, 
w^ill perhaps not be taken in the next till the 
middle of May, the whole depending on the 
warmth or coldness of the season. Mr. Tay- 
lor in his treatise, where he describes the superio- 

' rity oi fly-fishingy to the other branches of anglingi 
with great humour observes, that the angler is 
surprised, at the manner in which the flsh take the 
flies ; and by seeing /A^/r surprize f when they find 
they are hooked^ by rising at the flies /// 1 shall 
now proceed to give the angler a description of the 
rods and lines, best calculated for artificial fly** 
fishing \ but before I do, shall make this one obser- 
vation : that theory, without practice, can nevef 
make a man a proficient. • 

R94^ 
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Rods and Lines proper for Artificial Fly- 
Fishing kc. 

As for your artificial fty^rod^xh^ directions given 
in the first part of this treatise are sufficient, only 
be careful that the materials which it is composed 
of are well seasoned, and free from knots, and 
that the whole is exactly perfect in, regard to sym- 
metry. 

The length of the fly-rod is generally from 
about fourteen to seventeen feet long ; which is 
long enough for any one who understands fly-fish- 
ing to throw twelve yards of line, with one hand, 
and seventeen with both. 

To make a fly rod, that will be exceedingly 
neat and pleasant in hand, you must observe the 
following method. 

Procure a nice breadth of ash plank, free from 
knots, perfectly sound, and about seven feet long ; 
let it be turned in the lath so as to run taper from 
the but end, which should be so thick and no more 
than you can with ease grasp in your hand ; then 
have it ferrelled, or bind it to a piece of hazel 
seven feet long, and in exact taper proportion to 
the ash. As you may not be able to get a piece of 
h^zel so long, that will run perfectly taper, it may 
consist of two or three pieces ; then add to the 
hazel a nice piece of yew (in the Same proportion 
to the hazel as that is to the ash ) two feet long, made 
round, taper and smooth, and to that, piece a bit 
of small, round, and taper whale-bone, six inches 
long; then the rod will be completed; and if just 
symmetry is observed through the whole, it will be 
a most excellent one. 

Some use deal for leaking the bottom of the 
rod, because they say it is more light ; but I in' 

answer 
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answer to that aver, that it is not half so strong 
and lasting, and that the ash, on account of its 
strength, may be turned in the lath, or planed 
down to be every jot as light as the deal, and that 
the angler, when he has hooked a good fish, need 
never fear it snapping short, as deal will, because 

' it is the nature of the wood to bend almost double, 
and will always,^ if well seasoned, return to its 
former straitncss* Let your . rod, thus ' made, 
be ringed for the line to pass through, with small 
brass rings, about a foot distant from each other, 
and at the but end let there be a spike made to 
screw in, which you will find very convenient ; 
and you may, if you like to alter the colour of 
your joint (though it does not signify so much in 
ash as in deal, whose whiteness would scare the 
fish) first warm it before the fire, and then dip a 
feather in aquaforiisy put it on the ash, and then 
chafe it in with your hand, and it will make it a 
cinnamon, or rather a puce^ or flea colour. 

Your fly line should be about thirty yards long, 
and wound on a small brass multiplying winch, 
which is to be placed on the but of your rod; then 
you must run the line through the rings be- 
fore-mentioned, and you may always command the 
length without the trouble of changing the line, 
and shorten it when you come to places encum- 
bered with wood. The general length that you 
should have ofl^your reel must be about four yards 
longer than your rod, nay, sometimes the line 
must be twice the length of the rod ; for to fish 

fine TLti^faroffis the standing rule for trout .fish inj^. 
But it will he a long lime before you are able to 
throw a dib line with nicety at the general length, 
yet as you can always lengthen or shorten it by ' 

means of the winch, you may, if you are experr, 
and are a true lover of angling, after some trials 

accomplish j 
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accomplish it. Never incumber yourself with too 
much line at first, but increase the length of it as 
you find you make i4nprovcment ; and as it is ten 
to one, that you lose a fly every time you cast 
your line, until you are arrived at some degree o5* 
perfection in doing it, it v/ill not be amiss to prac-* 
tise sometimes without one. But let me return te 
the subject : your line should run taper fronfr the 
top of the rod down to the fly,i that is, if the first 
link is compos^ of thirty-fiy^ hairs, the next 
must be of thirty- four ; so kaving out one hair 
in each link, till the whole is completed ; thert 
comes the silk worm-gut, on which you should 
whip all your hooks. 

But the best lines for artificial fly-angling arei^ 
those that afe wove, and are all ori^ piece, and 
are to be bought at any of the shops in London,' 
where fishing-tackle is sold, and run taper like the. 
lash of a ccrach-whip, and may be had.. at atiy 
length ; as from thirty to forty yards, &c. 

These are the only linfes that can be used on a 
"^inch ; because they have no knots to prevent 
then running glibby ttirough the rings of the rod. 

By the line being made taper, you will be able* 
to throw it into any place you like with a greater 
exactness, and it will fall much lighter on the 
water, which will very much increase your spprt* 

The reader now being informed of tl^e rod ^n^ 
lines best calculated for artificial Jly-fishingy I^shalf. 
in the next chapter give him a list of the materials 
he must be Jn possession of before he attempts to 
make flies, and afteryvards give him the best in- 
structions for making fhetia* . ' ; 

K .CliAP. 
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CHAR II. 

A List of the Materials necessary for an 
Angler to Iiave^ and the best Method to make 
the Palmer and May -Fly. 

Hog's Dozvn^ 

COMBED from the roots of the bristles of 
ilaci^ reJf whitish and j^w^-coloured hogs ; 
the white down you may have dyed to any colour 
you like. It is excellent dubbing, because it will 
stand the water and shines well. To be a com- 
petent judge of the real colour of any dabbing, 
you ttjust hold it between the sun and your eyes. 
This is a standing rule when you imitate a fly. 

CavieVs Hair^ 

Of a dark and light colour, and one in the me- 
dium of both. 



Badger's Hair^ 

The brdp}n soft fur which is on the skin, and 
the blackest. 

Bear's Hair^ 

Grey 9 dttn^ light and dark colouxcd, bright browftf 
atid shining bnwn. 

From 
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t SpanieVs" Hair^ 

From the .different parts of a spaniel, especially 
frbm behind the car, irowrt, dark brown, light 
^rown, and tiack. 

Sheep's Wool, 

Of all colours, both natural and artificial; you 
may have it dyed to any coloqr. 

Seals f'vTy 

To be had at the trunk-makers ; get it dyed 
from the lightest to the darkest brown^ and you 
will find it much better dubbing than cow or 
Calves* hair. 

Mohairs 

' Of all colours, blacky blue ^ purp^Cy whitey violet^ 
yellow f and tawney^ philomot from feuillf murfe^ a 
dead leaf; and /j«W/flf, which is a whitish yellow, 
br soiled buff colour. 

Cow's Hair, 

The softest you can get from a blacky bnrtdedf 
and rid cow\ and of these colours, have brown f 
dark brown , light brown, and black. 

ColfSy or Calve' s Hair. \ 

.These affprd very good dubbing, and a Variety, 

especially those hides that have been tewed, or 

dressed in a Skinner's lime-pit ; but, as I said be* 

^ 2 fore. 
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ford/scaVs fur dved is much better than cither 
cow's or either ot tb« baVrs of these two; becausa 
it ts oot so harsh, and. does npt require so mufch 
trouble tp work it on the book ; and obsqrvc fur- 
ther, that this fiir is for smaH flies, and ho^s damn 
for large ones. 

Camlets^ 

Both hair and worsted of all colours, Ihe^ yeU 
lopjt dufij irowrif dark browriy light brown, red via* 
let J purple f blacky horse-Jieih^ pinky and orange. 

Furs^ 

OflFthe squirrel^ especially his tail; O; hartf the; 
part off the neck which is a whithered fern CQiovMr ; 
joxcub from the tail where it is downy' and of an 
ash colour ; an old fo^^ and old otter^ oifer-cuit 
futimart, or filmert ; a mole^ a black cat*s tail ; a 
h^uS€i'Tnou^e% and water- rat; a marten^ particularly 
^om. off the gills, or spots updcr the jaws» 
which is of a fine yellow. These are all to. be ha<t 
at the furriers. 

Hackles. 

These are the feathers th^ hang from the head 
of. a cocky down his ni^ck, and likewise neair hi3 
tail, they are particularly used in making tb^ /o/^ 
mer-fly ; get the following colours of them, viz. 
redy dun^ yellowish ^ white y, orange^ and black : let 
not the fibres of them be above naif an inch long. 
Whenever you meet wiib a «<^ whose hacjefe is 
of ^ strong brown^ red^ buy hioi) and maki^ tbo 
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tttost of the hackles. Note, the feathers of a 
ianlam at tocl thicl^ Stre good for nothing. 

' . Feathers. 

To make the wings of artificial flies, &c. it is 
tiecessary to be provided with all kind of feathers; 
procure thei-efore those from the back, and oihei: 
parts of the wild mallard or drake ; of ii partridge^ 
particularly the' red ones in the tail; those df a- 
cD^i-pheasant'i brealst and tail; also the wings of a 
Xtare or starlings jay^ land -rail, black hird^ tbrosle, 
fUldfdrej water-coot f and thrown hen; likewise the 
top, ot cop f of A pivifyttover, Ox {ap-it^Hg, piacoci's 
herl, green, coppet-colotired, and white, also black 
citricPi herl, And feathers from the neck and 
^ff it}p pt a heron/ Observe, that in ttiaiiy in- 
stances hereafter iTiat y^ti will mfeet with, where 
thfe.ihalb'fd's feathdrls $et down fo^ the wings of 
kn aftrtcial fly, that the starling Will be preferable, 
because it is of a finer grain, an(l Will hot ihibibe 
the water so much. 

Carpets and Bla^ikets. 

There is very good dubbing to be got from hlan^ 
ietSi aJso from an old Turkey Carpet ; Untv^rist the 
yarn, and pick out the wooU then separate the 
colours, wrap them up in different papers, and 
lay them by. 

Silks^ S(c. 

In this dravrer, which is the last, keep small, 

though strong silk of all cpiours, wrapt on little 

reels; also straw si/if gold and sihev flatted wire ^ or 

twist; hoots in small chip boxes, with the number of 

5 3 the 
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the si7e of each marked on the outside t wax of all 
Colors, and needles^ a sharp, pen-hnifey and a small 
sharp pair of rcissarsy made quite angular, with 
large bows for the fingers. 

• N, B. When you make \\\t palmer-flyy suit the 
colour of the silk to the hackle you dub with ; a 
dun hackle requires ;yf//5tt» silk; ^ Hack hackle y shy- 
blue silk; z brswriy ox red hackle y. red silk; when you 
ni^ke flies that are not palmers^ dub with silk that 
resembles the colour roost predominant in the fly; 
and in making your flisis, remember to mix bear's 
hair and hog's down, with your other dubbing, 
because they repel the water;' make your flies al- 
ways in hot sun-shiny weather, for your w^xed silk 
will then draw kindly; and when you take the dub- 
bing to imitate a fly, always wet it, and then you 
will be perfect in your imitation ^ for although the 
dubbing when dry may suit, yet when it is wet it 
may be (^ite another colour. Marten's fur is the 
best yellow you dan use. 

How to make the Ptilmer and May-Fly. 

First lay all the materials by the side of you, viz. 
half a yard of fine rodnd even silk worm gut: half 
^ yard bi red silky w^l waxed with wax of the same 
colowr: a hook, the size No. 6: a needle: some 
strands of kn ostrich's feather, and a fine red hac^ 
kle: then take th« hook, and hold it by the bend, be- 
tween the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, 
•with the shank towards your right hand, and with 
the point and beard of your hook not under your 
fingers, but nearly parellel with the tops of them : 
afterwards take the silk, and hold it likewise about 
the middle of it, with your hook, one part layiftg 

along 
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ateng the inside of it to your left hand, the other to 
the right ; then take tha\ part of the silk which lies 
towards your right hand, between the fore finger 
and thumb of that hand, and holding that part to-» 
wards your left, tight alongthe inside of the hook, 
whip that to the right, three or four times round 
the shank of the hook towards the right hand ; af-. 
ter which take the silk worm gut, and lay either of 
its ends along the inside of the shank of the hook, 
till it comes near the bend of it : then hold the hooi^ 
silkt and gut, tight between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand, and afterwards give that 
part of the silk to your right hand, three or four 
whips more over both hook and gut till it comes 
near the end of the shank, and make a loop and 
fasten it tight : then whip it neatly again over both 
silk, gut, and hook, till it comes near the bend of 
the hook : after which make another loop, and fas- 
ten it again: then, if the gut should reach further 
than the bend of the ho6k, cut it off, and your hook 
will be whipped on, and the parts of the silk hang 
fropi the bend of it. 

Saving proceeded so far, wax the longest end of 
rte silk a^ain, and take three or four strands of 
an ostrich's feather, and holding ihem and the hook,. 
as in the first position, the feathers to the left hand, 
and the roots of them in the b^nd of the hook, with 
the 5ilk that you waxed last, whip them three or 
Jour times round, make a loop, and fasten them 
i^ght; then turning the strands to the right hand, 
and twisting them and the silk together, with the 
Jfi^t'fingcr and thumb of your right hand, wind 
them raund the shank of the hook till you come to 
the place where you first fastened, thenmake a loop, 
apd fasten them again; if the strands should not be 
1^0g enough to wind as far as is necessary round 
s . ' ^ E 4 * the 
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the shank, when the silk gets bare you must twist 
others on it. Having performed thif, take your 
scissars and cut the body of the palmer into an oval 
form, that is, small at the bend and the end of the 
shank, but full in the centre; do not cut too nmtch 
of the dubbing off. Now both the ends of the silk 
are separated, one at the bend, another at the end 
of the shank, \x2lx them both again ; then take the 
hackle, hold the small e^d of it between the fore- 
finger and thumb of your left hand, and stroke the 
fibres of it with those of your right the contrary 
way from which'thcy are formed; hold your hook 
as in the first position, and place the point of the 
hackle in its bend, with that ^idc which grows 
nearest the cock upwards, ^nd then whip it tight 
to the hook ; but in fastening it, tic as few fibres in 
as you can possibly avoid : the hackle being fast, 
take it by the great end, and keeping the side nearest 
the cock to the left hand, begin with your right 
hand to wind it up the shank upon the dubbing, 
stopping every second turn, and holding what you 
have wound tight with your leftfingers, whilst with 
the needle you pick out the fibres you will una- 
voidably take in; proceed in this manner till you 
come to the place where you first fastened, and 
where an end of the silk is: then clip off those fi- 
bres of the hackle which you held between your fin- 
ger and thumb, close to the stem, and hold the stem 
close to the hook ; afterwards take the silk in your 
right hand, and whip the stem very fast to the hook: 
then make a loop, and fasten it tight: take your 
pen-knife, and if that part of the stem next the 
shank of the hook is as long as the part of the hook 
which is bare, pare it fine, wa'x yoiir silk, and bind 
it neatly on the remaining bare part of the hoe^k: 
then fasten the silk tight, and spread some shoe- 
maker's 
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Ittftlc^f'fe Wak VWy lightly oH your list biridiri^; af- 
ter that clip off thfe ends of the rem^lnltig Silk, both 
at the shank atld b^itd df the hodk, ^hd alt fibrei 
that start or stand ill-doilditioned, atid the Whole it 
completed. 

This \t callal the pbltner-fi), i^ plrnH hdchk, ^tid 
nlay, instead of th^ ostHeh'S feMhe^ abOvti-^mehi 
lioned, b€ tkjfebed with black sj^Snlerfe fu^ ahd M 
a Very ettrfknt killer. There di-ethi*ceiliote paU 
mers, which are all to be made in the sattie mah* 
net as I hiive kid doi^ii, 6nly wtth aifffcreht arti- 
ctes, Whi<Jh ire ds fbUbWfe: 

Great Palmer^ or lldckle. 

Dubbed the »ime d« thi pWn htiekhV9\i}\ Ht^ 
strands off an dsfrkh*s feather, otk feflitk ipinfeTi 
fur, and Wafped iHrith fed ptfttCOck*S hackle, uti- 
- trimmed, that is, Ifeaving th« whtfte kfigtll df fftd 
hackle staring out (for sometimes th^Dbt^^ of thd 
hackle are to be shorteftfed all \6Uti ^t^tufefiines 
barbtd only a little, ind soWetlitt^ etdse tthdt^f-i 
ncath) leaving the ^^vh6\b lehgth of ftbtet dfi the! 
top, or bAck of the fly^ Which miikfel its^iifi bfet-* 
ter, ttnd, On a whirling rOurtd W^^ry klHSgI^rBb.' 
Your hook for thhpgimif^ Ndi Si ' i . • 

Golden P'almet^ W iid(:M€. 

Th« same dubbiftg, ribbfed ^l<h go)8 mliti anrfi 
ted hackk Qstt k\L , ' - '^ 

Sibei HdckL ■ , . .,^ 

Made with a black bodyalso, sHvfer /Wjficfrrf 
that, and a r///A^^/r over.afU.' , ^ ^ * * > .:•- 
£ 5 The 
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The variation that is to be observed in making 
the go!d znd silver palmers is tlris, that when you 
whip^ the end of the hackle to the bend of the hook, 
you roust also do the same to the gold or silver 
twisty and lirst wind either of them on the dubbing, 
observing* that they lie flat on it, and then fasten 
off; aifterwards proceed with the hackle as direct- 
ed: or you may wind the hackle on the dubbing 
firsthand rib.rhe body with ^ither.of the twists af- 
terwards. . ; • 

These are the standard hapkles itijly-fishhtg^ and 
are taken any month 1n the y»ear, from nine to ele- 
ven in the morning, and ixovci one to three in the 
evening, and upon any water; though you must 
have different sileS 6i them, inA dubbed with dif- 
faser>t, colours, thdt you may always bfe dbleto'^it 
either a clear or a dark water, or a bright and cloudy 
atp^osphere; pbserving> that small Jight-colmredjUes 
are- fc^r dear iSuatf^rs und skies ^ and the largest for dath. 
mi €budy ones:. : . 

; ^}^sc palmers {21$ I said before) being taken every 
mon^h ii> the y^at^.when. I come to treat of the 
fli^s pf:oper for each month, I shall not take any 
npticg :^g^in of the four which I have, set ^lovvn, 
for .t^s^f would , be totally unnecessstry ; but the 
others that deviafe io .their si^e and dubbing from 
the general rule, will be fully expressed. 

The angler should alvvays try the palmers first, 
when he fishes in a river that he is unaccustomed 
to;; and even in that which he constantly uses"^ 
without he knows what fly is on the water, an^ 
they should never be changed till he does; the only 
way to come to the true knowledge of which, he 
must observe an old-established rule laiS down for 
that purpose;, ^nd as it is poetically described ty 
"Mt. Gay, I shall givc.it him iu that dress. 

. . Mark 
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Mark well the various seasons of the year. 

How the succeeding insect race appear ; 

In this revolving moon one colour reigns, 

Which in the next the fkkle trout disdains. 

Oft have I seen a skilful angler try 

The various colours of the treacherous fly ; 

When he with fruitless pain hath skim'd the brook. 

And the coy fish rejects the skipping hook, 

He shakes the. boughs, that on the margin grow, 

Which o'er the stream a waving forest throw; 

When if an insect fall (his certain guide) 

He gently takes him from the whirling tide: 

Examines well his form with curious eyes, 

His gaudy vest, his wings, his horns, and size; 

Then round his hook the chosen fur he winds, ; 

And on the back a speckled feather binds ; 

So just the colours shine through ev'ry part, i 

That Nature seems to live again in art. 



The- best Method to ynake an Artificial Fly^ 
not a Palmer. . y 

First hold your hook fast betwixt the fore-fingeVj 
and thumb of your left hand, with the back of the^ 
shank upwards, and the point towards your right 
hand; then take a strong. small silk, of the colour 
most predominant in the fly you intend to make, 
wax it well with wa^ of the same colour, and draw 
it between your finger and thumb to the head of the 
shank, then whip it twice or thrice about the bare* 
hook, which prevents it slipping, and the sHank of 
the hook from cutting the gut : which being done,, 
take your gut and draw it likewise between your, 
finger and thumb, holding the hook so fast as only! 
h 6 ' ' "xd 
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to sufFer.it to pass by, tiU the end of the gut is hear 
the middle of the shank of the hook, on the inside 
of it ; then whip the silk twice or thiice about both 
gut and hook, as hard as the strength of the silk 
will permit ; after that take the wings, which before 
you began to make your fly you had stripped off the 
stem Shr itft wings, and proportional to it, and 
which lio with yoorother materials by you, (as the/ 
alv^ys should before you begin) and place that side 
downwards which grew uppermost before, upon 
the back of the hook, leaving so mucH only> to 
serve for thekngth of the wings of the point of the 
plume, laying it reversed from the end of the shank 
upwards; then whip your silk twice or thrice about 
the root-end of the feather, gut, and hook; which 
being done, clip pfFthe root*end of the feather close 
by the »»rming, and then whip the silkfast atid firm 
about the hook and gut till you come to the bedd of 
it; and then, if the gut goes beyond thebend of the 
'hook, cut it off, and make all fast: take then the 
dubbing which is to make the body of your fly, as 
much as you think will do, and- holding it lightly 
' with your hook, between the fieger and thumb of 
jpur left hand, take the silk with the right, and 
twisting it between the finger and thumb of that 
hand, the dubbing will spin itself about the silk, 
■!^bicli, when it has^ done, whip it about the armed 
Hook, tiil you come to ths^ setting on of the wings: 
sffterwards take the feather for the wings, diTide it 
iftto tviro equal parts, and turn them back tovvards 
t^e bend or the hook, the one on the one side, the 
<3rther dh the other side of the shank, holding theta 
fkst in that posture, between the fore-finger and 
thumb of your left hand; which being done, warp 
them so ddwn as to stand, and slope towards the 
iJend of the hook ; and having warped up to the end 

of 
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df the shank, hold the fly fast bctvrcen the finger 
and thuitib of your left hand, atid then take the 
siik between those of your right, and where the 
warping ends, pinch or nip it With yoiir thumb- 
nail against your finger, and strip away the remain- 
der of your dubbing from the sUk, which wax again, 
and then with the silk which is newly waxed artd 
bare, whip it cmoe or twice afcotit, make the ivihgs 
stand properly, then fasten and cut it off: after 
which, with the point of a needle, raise np the 
dubbing gtntly from the warp, twitch off the su- 
perikimis hairs of your dubbing, leave the wings of 
an equal length, (or your fly will never swim true) 
and the whole is completed. 

In this manner you are to make the May- fly ^ or 
green-drake^ and all other flies that are not palmers; 
the materials to make the green drake are the fol- 
lowing: Your hook muif be No. 5, and you must 
have the white-grey feather of a mallard for the 
wings, dyed yellow; the dubbing camel's hw,. 
bright bear's hair, yellow camlet, and the soft dpWrt 
that is combed from the bristles of a hog, well 
mixed together, the body must be long, and ribbed * 
about with green silk, or rather yellow, waxed 
with green wax, and three long hairs for his tail, 
from those off a sable's. 

Or^ th«f Muy-fly ixtay be dubbed after this rrie* 
thod. The body of seal's fur, or yellow tnohair, 
a little fox-^cub down, and hog's down, or light 
brown from a turkey carpet, nf\ixed together, warp 
with green and yellow, pale yellow, or red cock's 
hackle «nder the wings, which ate to be the satne 
as in the other niethod of dubbing it* 

As I shall not mention xht green-drah when I 
come to describe the other flies tajcen in the montti 
of May, L will here give you every particular con- 
cerning 
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cerning it. He c^mes on the water the twentLth of 
that months and is taken all day long^ but best from 
two to four in the evenings and kiils most fish from 
the end of May to the ninth of June* 

* How to dye the Mallarcts feather yellozLK 

Take the root of a Barbary txtt^ and shave' it, 
and put to it woody vissy with as much alum as a 
walnut, and boil your featheris in it with rain wa- 
tery'and they will be of a fine yellow ; Or get a lit- 
tle weld and recou^ and boil your feathers with 
them, and it will answer the same purpose. 



CHAP. HI. 

The Names and the best Manner of dubbing, 
the different Artificial Flies^ ivhich are ge- 
nerally knoivn^ and will kill Fishes on any 
Wateryfrom the Beginning of March to tlw 

' End of September. 

I SHALL begin fly-fishing with the month of 
March, that being soon enough to throw a fly 
on the water; nay, in some years is too soon^ 
©wing.io the ba<;:kwardness of the season. The 
inclemency of the weather, before that time, ren-r 
ders the attempt not o^nly unpleasant, but fruitless* 
to endeavour to take fishes with the fly ; and the 
risk a man runs of impairing his health, standing 
by the water- side before the weather is mild and 
temperate, forms an objection more strongly 

against 
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against it. Let an angler be ev6r so fond of fly- 
fishing he will certainly have enough, perhaps a 
satiety, between the months of March and Scp- 
tenaber ; besides the mind of man is fond of vari- 
ety, and there are amusements of the field very 
pleasant and conducive to health ; for I myself am 
entiTeiy of Terence^ s opinion f that 

Jd prime in vita ejfe utikf ut nequid nimis. 

MARCH. 

The Palmers. 



1. The Dark Brown, 

2, The Great Whirling 

Dun. 
^. The Early Bright 
Brown 



4. The Tldorn^ or Haw- 
thorn Tree 'Fly, 

5. The Blue Dun. 

6. The Little Blacl Gnat. 

7. Tht late bright Brown. 

1. Dubbqd with the brown hair off the shank 
of a blinded cow, and the grey feather of a drake 
for wings. 

k. Dubbed with the fur from the bottom of a 
squirrel's tail, and the wings ofFthe grey feather of 
a drake. Or, dubbed with squirrel's fur, mixed 
with about a sixth part of fine hog's down, the 
wings of a pale orange colour, taken from the 
quill feather off a ruddy hen, 'the head to be 
fastened with ash~coloured silk, and a red un- 
barbed cock's hackle may be warped under the 
wings, and a turn or two lower towards his tail. 
This is a very killing fly ^ and is taken best late in the 
evening of a blustering ^varm- day i • 

S. Dubbed with the brov<rn hair off a spanre), 
taken from behind the ear, or with that off a red^ 

cow's 
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cotv's fl^nk J the wingi, the grey feather off a wild 
drake* 

4. Dubbed with seal's fur, dyed a perfect black, 
ntixed with a littlje /r^^W/a^cploured mohair,^ the 
body tnade sitoall^ and the wings off a bright mal- 
lard's feathei*. A kiUingfiy^ 

5. Dubbed with the down combed from the 
neck of a black greyhound, or tlie roots of a fox- 
cub's tail, mixed with a Httlc blue violet worsted^ 
upon a hook, the size No. 9. the wings off the 
pale part of a starling's feather. This fly is a lil- 
ling fly ^ and is tahetifrofH eight to eleven, and from one 
to three. 

6. Dubbed with bla^k tnohairj upon a hook the 
size No. 9. and tbo wings the lightest part off a 
starling's feather." 

7. Dubbed with the hah* off a cow, or calf's 
hide, which has been drcst in a skinner*s time- 
pit ; if you hold if between your eyes and the sun, 
it will appear of a bright gold, or amber colour; 
the wings off a feather of a brdwn hen. 

. APRIL. 

pALMERSr 



4. The rel/otv Dun. 

5. The Morse-flesh Flf. 

6. The small Br/ght 

BftPtvn. 



I. The Dcfri Brown. 
Sf. The Fiolel Fly. 
3. The Litflg IVhir* 
ling Dun. 

1. Dubbed on a sfftall hook, No. 8 or 9^ with 
brown seal's fur, or with brown j^anicrs fur* 
that looks ruddy, by b^ing exposed to the weather, 
ipixod ^ith ai little violet camkH ; Wafp with yel- 
low 
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low silk, and the wings off the grey feather of a 
mallard. Krlls best from eight to eleven. 

2» Dubbed with dark violet stuff, and a little 
dun bear's hair mixed with it; the wings, off the 
grey feather of a mallard. Kills very well from the 
sixth to the tctith of this month, 

3. Dubbed with fox-cub down, ash-coloured at 
the toots, next the skin; ribbed about with yellow 
;5ilk, the wings off a pate grey feather of a mallard. 
Or, dubbed with the same down, and a little ruddy 
brown mixed, warped with grey, or ruddy silk, a 
red hackle, under the wings, which must be 
made from the feather of a land-rail, or ruddy 
brown chicken, which is better. This Jly comes 
on the water the twelfth of this months and is taken 
in the middle of the day, all the month through f and in 
blustering weather to the end of June, • 

4. Dubbed with camel's hair, and marten's yel- 
low fur, mixed together; or with a small quantity 
of pale yellow cruel, niixed with fox-f up down 
from the tail, warped with yellow silk ; and the 
wings of a pale starling's feather. This fly is taken 

from eight to eleven, and from two to four, 

5. Dubbed with blue mohair," and with pink 
and red colour tammy^ mixed, a brown head and 
light-coloured wings. This fy is taken all the month 
two hours before sun-set till twilight. 

Q, Dubbed with spaniel's fur, the wing's "the 
lightest part off a stare's feather. Taken very well 
in a bright day and char water. 



MAr. 
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MAV. 

Palmers. 

The May.Fli/. 

5 . The Grey Drake. 



6. The Camlet 'fy. 

7. Th^ Ccw-Dung Flf. 



1 . The Dun Cut. 

2. The Stone Fly. 

3. The Bhck May^Fly. 

4. ThcLittUrellowMayfy 

1. Dubbed with bear'8 hairy of a brownish co« 
lour, with a little blue and yellow mixed with ft ; 
the wings off a brown hen, and two horns at the 
head from the hairs off a squirrel's tail. Or, dub- 
bed with bear's cub fur, a little yellow and greefi 
cruel. mixed with it, warped with yellow, or green; 
wings off a land-rail. A great iiller in the evening 
of a showery day. 

2. Dubbed with dun bear's hair, mixed w!th a 
little brpwn and yellow camlet, so placed that the 
fly may be more yellow on the belly, and towards 
the tail, than any where else ; place two or three 
hairs off a black cat's beard on the top of the hook, 
in the arming it, in such a mi^nner that they may 
be turned tip when you warp on the dubbing and 
stand almost upright, and start one from the other, 
rib the body with yellow silk, and make the wings 
very large off the dark grey feathers of a mallard. 
The hook No. 3. Thi^ is a very great killer^ and 
comes on the water about the middle rf April y and con^ 
tinues till the' end of June; it is generally used in swift 
streams, but if there ir a good wind stirring it will be 
taken in the deeps ; it is taken but indifferently in the 
middle of the day^ but excellently late and early. 

3, Dubbed 
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3, Dubbed with the strands off a black ostrich's 
feather, ribbed with silver twist, and a black cock's 
hackle over all. J goid killer ^ but not to be compa" 
red with the Green Drake ^ or Stone-fly. 

4. Dubbed with yellow camlet, or yellow mar- 
ten's fur, the wings ofF a mallard's feather dyed 
yellow. This fly is to be made very small, but 
exactly in the shape of the green drake. 

^. Dubbed with whitish hog's down, mixed 
with black spaniel's fur, ribbed with black silk; 
black cat's beard for the Avhisks of the tail, and 
the wines off the black grey feather of a malbrd. 
Or, dubbed with white ostrich's feather; the end 
of the body towards the tail, off peacock's hcrU 
warping^of a:sh-colotir, with silTcrtwist, and black 
hackle, and the winjg^s a dark grey feather of a 
mallard. A very killing fly^ especialfy towards an 
ruining^ when the fishes are glutted with the green 
Make. • 

6. Dubbed "V^ith dark brown shining camkt^ 
ribbed over with very small green silk, and the 
wings off the double grey feather of a mallard. // 
will kill small fishes f and continues till the end of 
June, 

7. Dubbed with light brown and yellow mix- 
ed or dirty lemon-coloured mohair, with the same 
coloured hackle under the wings, which may be 
c+ther made of the feather off a land-rail, or a dark 
grey feather of a mallard. ' • 

The size of the hook, No. 7, This fly is used in 
\^old windy days, - " 
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JUNE. . 

The Palmers. - 



4. The Brown Palmer^ 

5. T\\t G retat R^d Spimer. 

6. The SmaU Rfd Sfin* 

nit. 



1. i:\it Ant Fly, 

5?. The Purph GM 

Palmer. 
8. The Little Black 

GMt. 

U Dubbed with brown and red camlet mixed ; 
the wings the pale part off a starling's jfieather. 

^« Dubbed with purple mohairi ribbed, with 
gold twist, and red cock's hackle over all. 

5. Dubbed with the black strjnds olT an 
ostrich's feather^ upon a ho^k the size Ko« 9. and 
the wings otf the lightest part of a starling's fea- 
ther. A great killer after a shower of rain, espedallj^ 
in un evening. 

4, Dubbed with light brown seal's hairi war- 
ped with ash-coloured silk, and a red hackle 
over all. 

5.. Dubbed with seals's fur dyed ted, and brown 
bear's hair mixed together, but there must be 
bear's hair sufficient to make the body appear of a 
dullish red, ribbed with gold twist, the wings off 
a stare's feather; and red cock's hackle over the 
dubbing. The hook, No. 7. This fly kills vert 
%oell till the laiter end of August fron} six o^ clock tin 
twilight upon a dark-coloured water. 

6. Dubbed with the yellow off a spaniel, taken 
from behind the ear, ribbed with gold twist, a red 
hackle over all, and the wings off a starling's fea^ 
ther. The hook, No. 8 or 9. This fly hills exactly 
at the same time the other spinner doeSy but when the 
water is very ckar. 

JULY. 
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JULX. 

The Palmers, 



1. Tht Badger Ply. 

2. The Change Fly* 

3. The »^asf Ffy. 

4. The Black PahniP. 



5 . ThQ Black Stiver Pal" 

m$r, 

6. The July Dun. 



1. Dubbed with the soft brawn fur off a bad- 
ger's skin, wacpcd with red silk, the wings off 
the ^rk grey feather of a maHwd ; the head must 
be red. This fly is an excethnt tiller ^ and in some 
pivirs is taken m Afarch and April. 

£. Dubbed with* wange^coloured wool; the 
wings off the feather of a blacfc-bird's wing; 
Of, dubbed with raw orange si]k, warp^ with 
silk of the -same Coteur, ribbed! with gold twist, 
and a black or red hackle ©v^r all. TUs fly is 
taiin^ in June^ when the* May-fly is cver^ in hot gloomy 
weather y and till the end of this^ month. 

5* Dubbed with brown beards hair, or the fur 
off a Wack cat's tail ; ribbed with yefFow silk ; 
and the wiiigs off the pale feather of a stare'^ 
V»ng, 

4. Du-bbed with the herl off a copper-coloured 
peacock's feat^her, with a black cock's hackle 
over it. 

5v Dttbbedthe san?ie as the Black Painter; rib*, 
bed with silver twist, and bilack hackle over all. 

6.- Dubbed with the down off a \^'^^er^m<n!Ise, 
wixesd with blaish dyed seal's fur; or, dubbed 
ynxK the fur off a mole, mix^ with a Ifttle maf*- 
ten's fur; warped with ash-coloured- silk ; tJte 
wings. off the feather of a blue pigeon's wing. A 
good killer. The size of the hook, No. 9. 

AUGUST. 
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AUGUST. 



1. Tht Late Jnt Fly. 

H. The Fern Fly. 

3. The ff^hite Palme/t 



The Pai^mers. 

4. The Hcar/i Fly. 

5. The Pale Blue. 

6. The Harry Lang Legs* 

1. Dubbed with the hair off a cow that is of a 
blackish brown; warp some red- in for the tag 
of his tally the wings off the feather of a brown 
hen. An excellent killer. 

2. Dubbed with the fur off a hare's neck of a 
fern colour; the wings off a darkish grey feather 
off a mallard's 

I 3. Dubbed with the white herl off a peacock's 
feather, and a white hackje over all, 
- 4. Dubbed with the wool off an aged bUck 
ewe, mixed with some grey colt's hair; the wings 
off tliose of a starling's. 

5. Dubbed with very light blue fur, mixed 
with a little yellow marten's fur, and a Wiie. 
hackle over all , the wings off the feather of a blue 
pigeon. A very killing fyfrom ten in the morning 
tilUhree in the evening. The hook^ No. 3. . * 
. 6. Dubbed with darkish bear's hair, mixed* 
with a little blue wool, and a brown hackle ^ver 
all. Or dubbed with lightish bear's hair, mixed 
with a few hairs of light blue mohajr, and a littte 
fox-cub down, warped with light grey or. pale 
blue silk, and a dunnish hackle Over all; the 
head made large. Taken chiefly ifi a cloudy windy 
Jay. The hook, No. 5. 

SEPTEMBER. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

The Palmers. 

1. The Pf acock Hackle . I 3. The Laic Badger. 
^. The Camel Broivn. \ 4. l^he September' s Dun. 

1. Dubbed with peacock's ruddy herl ; warped 
with green silk, and a red cock's haqkle overall. 

2. Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the lime 
of an. old wall; warped with red silk, and the 
wings off the darkish grey feather of a mallard. 

S. Dubbed with the fur off a black badger's 
skin, mixed with the softest yellow down off a 
sanded hog, and the wings off the feather of a 
dark grey mallard. 

4. Dubbed with the down off a mouse ; warped 
with sad ash-coloured silk ; and the wings off the 
dark-coloured feather of a stare's. The hook, No. 9. 

I have given tlie reader forty- seven of the best 
flies used in fly-fishings and what are generally 
known ; with the best methods of dubbing them ; 
and which, if he pays attention to, and makes his 
exceptions with judgment, he may in time become 
an excellent fly-fislier. 



Jt SchctiiB 
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A Selection from tlieforegoiifg List of Flies ^ 
that will kill Fish in any Fart of England 
and' Vf dXc^^ particularly Trout, 





The Pa 


I.MER5. 


5. 


Great Dun* 


14. May*Fly. 


6.. 


P^wk.By^wn* 


15. Grey Drake. 


7. 


Early Bright Brown! 


16. Camlet Fly. 


S. 


Lat4 iitto. 


17. Cow-dung Fly. 


9. 


Black Gnat, 


18.. Little Ant Fly. 


¥>• 


Telkw Dun. 


1^. Badgi^rFly. 


11. 


Cteeat Whirling Dun* 


m. Fern Fly. 


\2. 


Lktk ditto. 


21. Stone Fly. 


15. 


Dun Cut. 





. N. B. There are two sahnon-flies^ which are the 
principal ones, called the Dragon and Kings-fisher^, 
about two inches long, which may be made ac- 
cording to fancy ; but o£ the most gaudy feathers 
there arc, especially the peacock's^ for they will 
rise at any thing gaudy , and, where there are plenty,, 
at Trout-flies. 

There are likewise two moths which I have 
omitted, great killers about twilight in a serene 
evening ; and the humble- bee ^ a famous chub- 
killer, any time of the day. Thty are dubbed in 
the following manner : 

The brown-moth — the wings off the feather of a 
brown owl ; dubbed with light mohair, with a 
dark grizzle cock's hackle for the legs; and a 
red-head. 

t /ihe,tchite wc/^— dubbed with the white strands 
of an ostrich's feather ; wings off the feather of a 

white , 
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white pigeon's wing ; a white hackle for the legs, 
and a black head. The hooks for both, No. 2. 

The humile-iee'-^ahbed with black spaniel's 
fur ; a black cock's hackle over that ; the tag of 
the tail to be of a deep orange colour ; and the 
wings off the feather of a crow's wing. The 
hook, No, 2, \ " 



CHAP. IV. 

THE list of flies which I have given the an- 
gler, he may depend are the standard for ar-^ 
ficial fly-fishing; but as I am willing to give him 
as much scope as possible, to enable him to be- 
come an adept in this pleasant and ingenious re- 
creation, I here present him with a second list, 
which he must make use of as his experience in 
artificial fly-fishing increases; and I dare affifm,- 
that if he makes a judicious application of this ^nd 
the former list, and observes the rules laid down for 
the weather, proper for this sport, he will never 
go home with an empty pannier. 

The Red Fly. 

Comes on about the middle of February, and 
continues till the end of March : its wings are 
made artificially, of a dark drake's feather ; the 
body of the red part of squirrel's fur, with the red 
hackle of acock, wrapped twice or thrice under 
the but of the wing ; has four wings, and gene-^ 
rally flutters upon the surface of the water, which' 
F tempts 
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tempts the fishes, and makes them take it the more 
eager. The size of the hook, No. 6. 

The Blue Dun Fly. 

Comes on the beginning of March, and conti- 
Dues till the middle of April ; its wings are made 
of a feather out of the starling's wing, or the blue 
feathers that grow under the wing of a duck wid- 
geon ; the body is made of the blue fur off a fox, 
or the blue part of a squirrel's fur, mixed with a 
little yellow mohair, and a fine blue <fock's hackle 
•wrapped over the body, in imitation of the legs : 
as it swims down the water, its wings stand up- 
right on its back ; its tail forked, and of the same 
color of its wings. It appears on the water about 
ten o'clock in the forenoon, and continues till 
about three in the afternoon ; but the principal 
time of the day is from twelve till two, the flies 
then come down in great quantities, and are al- 
ways more plentiful in dark, cold, gloomy days, 
than in bright sun-shiny weather. Tour .morning' s 
fishing J till the flits come on^ should be with the worm 
^r minnow : the size of the hook this fly is made on^ is 
No. 7 ; but if the water is very low and fine ^ No,S, 

The Brown Fly^ or Dim Drake. 

Comes on about the midJIc of March, and con- 
tinues till the latter end of April ; its wings are 
made off the feather of a pheasant's wing, which 
is full of fine Fhade, and exactly resembles the wing 
of the fly ; the body is made of the bright part of 
hare's fur, mixed with a little of the red part of 
squirrel's fur, ribbed with yellow silk, and a par- 
tridge's hackle wrapt over twice or thrice under 

the 
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the but of the wing : as it swims down the'water, 
its wings stand upright upon its back, its tail is 
forked, and the color of its wings : it comes upon 
the water about eleven o'clock, and continues on 
till two, appearing on the watef in shoals, or great 
quantities ; in dark gloomy days, at the approach 
of the least gleam of sun, it is amazing to see, in a 
moment's time, the surface of the water almost 
covered with ten thousands of these pretty little 
flying insects, and the fishes rising and sporting'at 
them, insomuch that you would think the whole 
river was alive; it is a pleasing sight to the angler, 
and affords him great diversion ; in this manner 
they appear on the vyater every succesive day, till 
. the end of their duration. The bliie dun, and the 
brown^ are both on at the same time, the blues are 
most plentiful in cold and dark days, and the 
browns in warm and gloomy days ; though I have 
often seen blues, browns, and granams, on at the 
same time, when they have refused the other two 
"^rts, arid have take.n the browns only : there can- 
not be too much said in commendation of this fly, 
both for its duration, and the sport it affords the 
angler : The size of the hook it is made ouy is No. 6. 

The Granam-Jli)^ or Greeiutail. 

Comes on about the beginning of April, if the 
weather is warm, being a very tender fly, and can- 
riot endure the cold. When they first appear on 
the water, they do so in great quantities, in bright 
mornings ; you may begin to fishvvith them from 
six o'clock in the morning till eleven ; then you~ 
will find the browa^come on, which you, must 
use, as the fish will not touch the granams as long 
F ^ as 
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ms the browns continue ; about 6ve o'clock in the 
evening you may use the granams again with suc- 
cess, the browns having then totally disappeared 
for that day. The grarvam-fly is a four-winged 
fly : as it swims down the water its wings lie flat 
on its back, it has a small bunch of eggs, of a 
green color, which gives it the name of the Green- 
iail'fiy: as soon as it lights on the water, it drops 
its eggs ; it is of short duration, not lasting above 
a week, and then totally disappears for that year. 
The wings are made from a feather out of the 
wing of a partridge or pheasant, which is shaded 
like the wing of the fly ; the body is n^ade of the 
fur from a hare's face, or car, and a grizzled 
hackle of a cock wrapt under the btit of the wings. 
Thehoohy No. 8. 

Tlie Spider Fly. 

Comes on about the twentieth of April, if the 
weather is warm, and continues on about a fort- 
night : they are bred in beds of graveLby the wa- 
fer-side, where you may find them in bunches en- 
gendering, to prepare for their production the next, 
year : in cold and stormy days they hide them- 
selves in the gravel, not being able to endure cold. 
You may fish with it from sun-rise till sun-set ; 
feeing a very killing fly, too much cannot be iaid 
in its praise. The wings are made from a wood- 
cock's feather, out of the but of the wing ; the 
body of lead-colourtd silk, with a black cock's 
hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the wings. 
Thh fly cannot be made too fine* Tht hook^ No^ 8^ 
or 9. « 

The 
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The^ Black Caterpillar. 

Comes on alK)ut the beginning of May, ami 
continues on about a fortnight, and is to be fished 
with after hot sun-shiny mornings; if winds and 
clouds appear, they then grow weak, for want of 
the sun, and fall upon the waters in great quanti- 
ties* The wings are made from a feather out of 
a jay's wing, the body, of an ostriches feather, 
which is preferable to the plover's, and fine black 
cock's hackle wrapt over the body. // is a very 
killing Jly in small broohu The hook, No. 7. 

The Little Iron-blue-Jly. 

Comes on about the seventh of May, and con- 
tinues on tiH the middle of June. In cold stormy 
days they coine down the waters in great quanti* 
ties, but in war-m days there are but few to be seen. 
As it swims down the water, its wings stand up- 
ris;ht on its back ; its tail is forked, and the color 
of its wings : it is a neat curious fly, and cannot 
be made too fine, it is to be fished with from about 
eleven o'clock in the forenoon till three in the af- 
ternoon. When these flics are on, the fishes refuse 
every other sort, and take these only, every sort of 
fish being fond of them. The wings are made from 
a cormorant's feather that grows under the wing, 
or oflFthe feather of a dark blue-hen, that grows on 
the body, under the wings ; the body is made of 
water-rats fur, ribbed with yellow silk, and a 
sooty blue hackle of a cock, wrapt over ths body. 
Th^ hocik^ No. 8 or 9. 

F a The 
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The Yellow Sally Fly. ' 

Comes on about the twentieth of May, and con- 
tinues on' till about th^ tenth or twelfth of June. 
It is a four- winged fly; as it swims down the 
water its wings lie flat on its back. The wings 
are made with a yellow cock's hackle, and the 
body of marten's fur, taken from the spots under 
the jaws, which is a fine yellow. // is one of those 
flies that prepare the fish to look for the May-fly ^ or 
Green-drake. The hooky No. 7. 

Tlie Oak^ Ash^ Woodcock^ Cannon^ or Dozim- 
hilLFly. 

Comes on about the sixteenth of May, and con- 
tinues on till about a week in June; it is to be 
found on thejjuts of trees, with its head always 
downwards, which gives it the name of the Down- 
hill-fly. It is bred ia oak-apples, and is the best 
of all fli g|L^r bobbing at the bush in the natural 
way, anflHH^d fly for the dab-Une, when made 
artificially. The wings are made from a fcathci[ 
out of the wing of a partridge or woodcock, the 
body with a bittern's feather, and the h#ad with a 
little of the brown part of hare's ft*r. The hooif 
No. 7. ' . 

N. B. Some dub it with black wool and Isa- 
bella-coloured mohair, and bright brownish bear's 
hair, warped on with yellow siik, but the head of 
an ash colour; others dub it with an orange taw- 
ney and black ground; and others with blackish 
wool and gold twist ; the wings oflPthe brown part 
of a mallard's feather. 

The 
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The Shorn Fly. 

Comes on about the same time as the Cannon- 
fly, and continues on till the latter end of July. 
They are generally found in mowing grass ; it is 
of the caterpillar kind, has dusky wings of a dark 
brown color, with fine clear blue wings under* 
them, which it makes use of in its flight : it is in 
greatest perfection in June : and for the time that 
it continues on the water, is a most excellent killer 
in rivers or brooks. There are three sorts of them; 
the one I have described : there is another with a 
duli red wing: and a third with a dark blue wing, 
all of which the fish take very well, but the pre- 
ference must be given to the red sort : it is to be 
fished with any time of the day, from sun-rise to 
sunset. The wings are made of a red cock's 
hackle, with a black list up the middle ; the body 
with a peacock's herl. The hook. No. 6, if for a 
river ; but if for a deady heavy y running brook^ the fly 
must be made larger ^ as on No. 4, or 5\ 

The Orl Fly. 

Comes on the latter end of May, and continues 
on till the latter end of June. It is a four-winged 
fly, generally flutt^ers along the surface of the water, 
and is what fishes are remarkably fond of; you may 
fish for it successfully after the May-fly is gone, 
from four o'clock in the morning, till about seven 
in the evening, at which time the sky-blue comes 
on, then change it for the sky-blue. The wings 
of the Orl-fly are made with a dark grizzle cock's 
hackle, and the bpdy of peacock's herl, worked 
with dark red silk. The hooky No. 6. 

F 4 %ha 
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Tlie Sky-coloured Blue. 

Comes on about the same time as tbc orUfly, 
and continues on till the middle of July. It is a 
neat, curious, and beautiful fly ; its wings are 
transparent, stand upright upon its back, and are 
of a fine blue color^ its body is of a pale yellow, 
its tail forked, and the color of its wings ; it is a 
fly the fishes take extremely well from seven o'clock 
in the evening till sun-set. The wings are made 
from the light blue feather of a hen ; the. body is 
made with pale yellow mohair, mixed with light 
blue fur, and ribbed with a fine cock^i hackle^ dyed 
yellow. The hookflioy^^ 

The Cadis-fly. 

Comes on about the tenth of June ; it is ft large 
four- winged fly, of a bufi^ color, and iti body the 
same colot of its wings : it continues on tbe^ wsiter 
till about the middle of July ; it is bred from tht 
cod-bait, a curious little insect : while iathe state 
of a grub it is greatly to be admired, the outside 
husk that it lives in, being curiously wrought with 
gravel or sand ; this fly is taken best at the clear- 
ing of the water, though I think him a fly worth 
|he least notice of any in the Catalogue, there being 
piany sorts far preferable to it. The wings are 
made from a feather taken. from a buff-coloured 
hen ; the body is made of buff-coloured mohair, 
and the legs of a pale yellow hackle. The booi^ ' 
No. 6. 

The Blue Gnat. 

Comes on the water about the sanrie time as the 
^spinners (vide list the 1st. under June) and conti- 
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Hues oti a!K)ut a fortnight : if the water is low and 
fine the fishes take them very well, and as long as 
they remain on the water. The wipgs of this gnat 
arc made with a small pale blue cock's hackle, and 
the body with light blue fur, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair. The h&oi, No. 8 or 9. 

The Large Bed Ant-Jhf. 

Comes on about the middle of June, if hot and 
sultry weather, and continues on till about tho 
,}5th or 16th of July, appearing mostly in hot, 
close, gloomy days : it is to be fished with from 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, till about 
six in the evening, then make use of the evening 
files described before. The ant-^flies, when in per- 
fection, are great killers, and ^11 sorts of fishes that 
rise at flies, are very fond of them ; and you may 
take fish with them in dead heavy waters, as well 
as in streams. The wings of this fly are made 
from a feather out of a stare's wing, and the body 
of peacock's herl, made pretty large at the tail, and 
fine towards the wing, with a fine ginger-coloured 
cock's hackle wrapt twice or thrice under the but 
of the wings. The hook^ No. S. 

The Large Black Ant-fiy. 

Comes on at the same time with the red, and is 
to be fished with at the same time, and after the 
same manner. The wings of this fly are made 
with the lightest sky-blue feather you can get, and 
with the greatest gloss ; but ^ is difficult to find 
any that can come up to the glbssiness of the natu- 
ral \vings, except the thistle, wfuch makes them 
ih^ be5t of any thing 1 know of, but is not lasting ; 

F 5 the 
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the body is made with a black ostrjch's feather^ 
and a black cock's hackie wrapt under the but ofF 
the wings : it is to be made in the same form a» 
the red one. The hook, No. 8. 

Tke WelchmavLS Butiefi^ or Hask-Jh/. 

Comes on about the latter end of July, and con- 
tinues on about nine days ; it is in form like a 
round button, from which it derives its name : it 
has four wings, the uppermost husky and hard, 
the undermost of a fine blue color, soft, and trans- 
parent ; it is to be found on hazle-trees, or fern : 
it is an excellent fly for bobbing at the bush, or 
dub line ; but is rather difficult to make, on ac- 
count of its shape and form : the wings are made 
from the red feather that grows upon the rump or 
fail of a partridge; the body is made with a peacock's 
herl, and an ostrich's feather mixed, and the legs, 
of a fine black cock's hackle. The hooi, No. 7. 

Tlie Little Red and Black Ant-flies. 

Come on about the tenth or twelfth of August, 
and are to be seen in warm gloomy days, till the 
latter end of September ; to be fished with from 
about twelve o'clock, till four in the evening, and 
are to be made in the same form as the large ones, 
and with the same materials, but very small. The 
hooky No. 9. 

The Little Whirling Blue. 

Comes on about tjie tenth or twelfth of August, 
and continues on about three weeks : as it swims 
down the water, its wings stand Upright on its 

-back ; 
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back ; It has % forked tail, the color of its wings^: 
it is to be fished with from eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, till three in the afternoon. The wings 
are made from a feather out of the wings of a star- 
ling; the body is made with a spsfniers fur, mixed 
with a little vellow, and a fine red hackle over the 
body. The hook. No. 8. 

Tlie Little Pale Blue. 

Comes on about the same time as the Whirling 
Blue, and continues on till about the latter end or 
Sept'ember : as it swims down the water, its wings 
stand upright on its* back \ it has aforkfcd tail,an4 
the color of its wings : k is a neat, curious, little 
fly, and what the graylings are very fonci of: it 
is to be fished with from about ten o'clock in 
the morning, till three in the afternoon, and ge- 
nerally affords the angler great diversion. The 
wings are made from a feather off the sea-swallow : 
the body is made of the lightest blue fur yon can 
get, mixed with a very little yellow mohair, with 
a fine pale blue hackle wrapt over the body. Thg. 
hookf No. 8. 

The Willow Fly. ' 

Comes on about the beginning of September, 
and continues on till the Tatter end of October : 
it is a four-winged fly, and generally flutters upon 
the surface of the water : it is to be fished with in 
cold stormy days, being then most ple^ntitul on the 
water ; but in warm gloomy days make use of the 
Pale-blue. The wings are made of a blue grizzled 
cock^s hackle, and the body of the blue part of 
squifrers fur, mixed with a little yellow mohair. 
The hookf No. 7. 

F 6 The 
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The three last-mentioned flies conclude the sea- 
son for fiy-Jlshing. From the middle of May till 
August, you will find great variety of flies and 
^nats wpon the water every day, so that you must 
observe tt as a general rule to fish with the first 
fly that comes on in the morning ; that fly being 
the first which is on the water in the day that is 
first mentioned in every month, and then you will 
see the other flies and gnats, coming down every 
day in regular succession, every succeeding day 
till August. The great number of flies and in- 
sects that are on the water, all. the hot summcjr 
^nonths, and the great variety of food that the 
fishes have, both at top and bottom, makes them 
very nice, and more difficult to be taken, than in 
the spring or in the autumn : the gxeat number of 
flies and insects which are on the water all the 
summer months, totally disappear about the mid- 
dle of August, so that your diversion is as certain 
with the three autumnal JHes^ vi^. the Little Whirl- 
ing Blue, the Pale Blue, and the Willow-fly» as 
with the three spring fties, which are the Red-fly, 
the Blue Dun, and the Brown. In these two sea- 
sons of the year, if the weather is favorable, and 
water in order, you will fii;id your sport more cer- 
tain and regular than in the hotter months. This 
last list of flies may be deemed the standard of tfr- 
fficial fly-fishing ; they are the ingenious Bowlker's 
of Ludlow in Shropshire. For their excellency 
they are not to be equalled. They will kill fish in 
any county of England and fFaks^ and are, what I 
6all, the angler's treasure. Their names are uni- 
ytjrsally known : As for the flies called Lochaher^Sy 
Golden S^otfsy ^c ^c. which are to be~ met with 
in a late publication, they arc not sufficiently 
known to be of general use. 

Not 
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Not only these flies that are most useful, in the 
recreation of angling, but miriads more come on* 
der the angler's observation, when in pursuit of his 
pastime, which will not o»ly fill his mind with 
wonder and admiration, at the incomprehensible 
works of Nature, but likewise make him praiso 
that Almighty Power, from whom both himself 
and them derive their being. 

There is so beautiful a passage a-propos to this 
subject, in Mr. Thomson's Summer^ that I think the 
insertion of some part of it, must prove acceptable 
to the informed and pious mind : 

Nor shall the muse disdain 



To let the little lively summer-race 
Li^ in her lay, and flutter thro* her song : 
Not mean, tho' simple, to the sun ally'd. 
From him they draw their animating fire. 

Wak*d by his warmer ray, the reptile young 
Come wing'd a*broad, by the light air upborne. 
Lighter and full of soul. From ev'ry chink 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
Their wintry storms, or rising from their tombs 
To higher life, by miriads forth at once 
Swarming thty pour, of all the varied hues 
Their beauty-beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms, ten thousand different tribes. 
People the blaze. To sunny waters some 
By fatal instinct fly, where on the pool 
They sportive wheel ; or falling down the stream. 
Are snatched immediate by the quick-ey'd Trout 
Or darting Salmon. Thro' the green-wood glade 
Some love to stray,-there lodg'd, amus'd, and fed, 
In the fresh leaf: luxurious, others make 
. The meads their choice, and visit ev'ry flow'r 

And 
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And cv*ry latent herb, for the sweet task 
To propagate their kinds, and where to wrap. 
In what soft beds, their young, yet undisclosed. 
Employs their tender care : some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese : 
Oft, inadvertent from the milky stream 
They meet their fate, or welt'ring in the bowl. 
With pow'rless wings around tliem wrap'd, expire. 

Resounds the living surface of the ground; 
Nor undelighiful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods ^t noon. 
Or drowsy shepherd as he lies reclined," 
With half-shut eyes beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crowding o'er the brook. 

Gradual from these what num'rous kindsdescend 
Evading e*en the microscopic eye ! 
Full nature swarms with life, one wond'rous mass 
Of animals, or atoms org^niz'd, • 
Waiting the vital breath, when parent heav*n 
Shall bid his spirit blow. 

Let no presuming impious railer tax 
Creative wisdom, as if aught was form'd 
In vain, or not for admirable ends : 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which tjie smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind I 
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CHAP.V. 

Tlie best Rules for Artificial Fly-Jishing. 

IT is the best fishing in st river somewhat dis- 
turbed with rain, or in a cloudy day, when the 
waters are moved with a gentle breeze : the south 
and west winds are the best : and if the wind blow» 
high, yet not so but that you may conveniently 
guide your tackle, the fishes will rise in the still 
deeps ; but if there is little wind stirring, the best 
angling is in swift streams. 

In casting your line do it always before you, and 
in such a manned that the fly may fall first on the 
water, and as little of your line with it as possible, 
but if the wind is high, you will then be forced to 
drown a good part of it, that you may keep the fly 
on the water; and endeavour, as much as you canv 
to have the wind at your back, and the sun in your 
face ; but the winding of the river will frequently 
render that impracticable. 

When you throw your line, wave the rod in a 
small circuniference round your head, and never 
make a return of it hefore it has had its full scope, 
for if you do the^fly will snap off^. 

Although when you angle the, day is cloudy and 
windy, and the water thick, you must keep the fly 
in continual motion, otherwise the fishes will dis- 
cern the deceit. 

*^ Upon the curling surface let it glide, 
*' With nat'ral motion from your hand supply 'd, 

<* Against 
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" Against the stream now gently let it play, 
** Now in the rapid eddy roll away.'* 

Let the line be twice as long as the rod, unless 
the river is encumbered with wood : and always 
stand as far off the bank as the length of your line 
wiH permit, when you cast the fly to the contrary 
side ; but if the wind blows so that you must throw 
your Kne on the same side you are on, stand on the 
▼ery brink of the river, and cast your fly at the ut- 
nost length of the rod and line, up ox down the 
stream as the wind serves. 

You iftust have a quick sharp eye, and active 
band, to stuke directly a fish rises: or else finding 
the mistake he will spew^ out the hoojc. 

Small light-coloured^/Vi are for clear waters and 
clear atmospheres, large dark-coloured files whea 
vice versa 

Wiien after rain the water becomes brownish^ 
an orange-coloured^;? is taken greedily. 

When fishes rise at the fly very orten and yet 
never take it, you may conclude that it is not what 
they like: therefore change it for one they do. 

When you see a fish rise, throw your fly beyond 
him, and draw it gently over the place where he 
rose ; and if it is a proper fly for the season, and 
you cast it with a nicety, the fish is your own. 

When you angle in slow-running rivers, or still 
places, with an artificial^/, cast it across the water, 
and let it sink a little in the water, and then draw 
it gently over to you again, letting the current carry 
it slowly down : this is the best way for slow wa- 
ters ; but for quick ones your fly must always swim 
on the top, under the continual iDspection of yqur 
eyes, which ought, for this kind oi angling, to i?e 
as sharp as the^ iasiiisi's; 
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It is a good plan to always carry some dubbings 
gut, hooks, and silk, out with you in a small pock- 
et book, that you may be able always to imitate 
any fly you see the fish rise at more than others. 

The lighter your flies fall on the water the bet- 
ter, this you will not accomplish by strength, but 
by practice, always raising your rod by degrees, 
after you have made your cast. A young angler 
should never use more than one fly on the stretcher 
at first, but wli«n he can throw out pretty well, ho 
may add to the stretcher one or more droppers^ ob- 
serving always to let them be one yard asunder. 

I shall now conclude these rules by giving the 
reader a passage relating to artificial Jiy-fishtngf 
(with the alteration only of two or three monosyl- 
lables) from the Spring of that elegant and natural 
descriptive poet, Mr. Thomson^ which cannot fail of 
contributing as well to his amusement, as instruc- 
tion: 

Soon as the 6rst foul torretit of the brooks, 
S weird with the vernal rains, is ebl^*d away. 
And, whitening, down their nwssy-tinctur^d stream 
Descends the billowy foam, then is the time. 
While yet the dark-orown water aids the guile, , 
To tempt the trout. The well-dissembl'd fly. 
To rod fine tap'ring with elastic spring, 
Snatch'd from the hoary steed the, floating line^ 
And all thy slender wat'ry stores prepare; 
But let not on thy hook the tortur'd worm, 
Convulsive twist in agonizing folds, 
Which, by rapacious hunger swallowed deep. 
Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
Of the weak helpless uncomplaining wretch. 
Harsh pain and horror to the tender hand. 
When with his lively ray the potent sun 

Has 
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Has pierc'd the streams, and rous'd the finny race. 
Then, issuing cheerful to thy sport repair; 
Chief should the western breezes curling play. 
And light o'er ether bear the shadowy clouds. 
High to their fount, this day, amid the hills 
And woodlands warbling round, trace up the brooks; 
Then next pursue their rocky channel'd maze 
Down to the river in whose ample wave 
Their little naiads love to sport at large. 
Justin the dubious point, where with the pool 
Is mix'd the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollow bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow. 
There throw, nice judging, the delusive fly. 
And as you lead it round in artful curve. 
With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
Straight as above the surface ot the flood 
They wanton rise, or urg'd by hunger leap, 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barbed hook ; 
Some lightly tossing to the grasisy bank. 
And to the shelving shore slow dragging some, ' ' 
With various hand, proportioned to their force. 
If yet too young, and easily deceived, ' 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him piteous of his youth, and the short space 
He has enjoy*d the vital light of heav'n. 
Soft disengage, and back into the stream 
The speckled captive throw; but should you lure 
From his dark haunt, beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees, the monarch of the brook, • 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. ^ 
Longtime he, following cautious, scans the fly, 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 
The dimprd water speaks his jealous fear : 
At last, w,hile haply o'er the shaded sun 
Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 

■ With 
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With sullen plunge: at once he darts along^ 
Deep struck, and runs out all the lengthened line. 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed. 
The cavern'd bank, his old secure abode ; 
And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool. 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand. 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 
Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage, 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side. 
And to his fate abandon'd, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize* 



CHAP. VI. 



Of the principal Rivers in England^ nndpaV' 
iictdarly of the Thames. 

THE rivers in England zxt said by Dr. Hry//», 
to be three hundred and twenty-five, though 
others increase their number to four hundred and 
fifty. It would be superfluous here to treat parti- 
cularly of their diversities, their situations, their 
distance and remoteness from each other, their near- 
ness or vicinity to the sea, the qualities of their wa- 
ter, and the various species of fish they contain. 
Those that have a more immediate intercourse with 
the sea,, particularly of its influences, and have the 
same vicissitudes, the same fluxes and refluxes, the 
,^me salt water, and the same sort of fish which 
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frequent those seas i/vhere they disembogue them- 
selves. The mouths of rivers are too deep to be 
fathomed by the cordage of a line ; but more inland, 
and the farther distant from the common receptacle 
of waters, the rivers are most proper for the ang- 
ler's diversion. 

The principal rivers in England 2irt the Thames^ 
SeterHf Trent^ Tine, Twied^ Medway^ Tees, Dove^ 
Isis^ Tame^ ff^Hey^ Avon, Lea, Trevel, Lon, Nen^ 
tVeUand, Darvent, Calder, Wharf, iiid^ Don, Swale, 
Hull,^ Ouse, ^u^ Are. The rivers in Wales are 
reckoned above two hundred, the principal of which 
are the Dee, Wye, Conwy, Tivy, Chedlayday, Cluid, 
Usk, Tovy, Taff, zn^Dovy. Several rivers in Eng^ 
land run under ground and then rise again, as a 
branch of the Medway in Kent; the Mole in Surry; 
Hans in Staffordshire; the little rivers Allen in Den^ 
highshire, and Deveril in Wiltshire; the river Recall 
hides itself under ground, near Elmsley in the North- 
Ridingof Yorkshire; at Ashwell in Bedfordshire, rise 
«o many sources of springs that they soon drive a 
fcill ; at Chedder, ntzr Axiridge in Somersetshire, is a 
spring that drives twelve mills in a quarterof a mile. 
In the midst of the river iVlfjfi, south of Peterborough 
in Northamptonshire, is a deep gulf, called Med$S' 
well, so cold, that in summer no swimmer is able 
to endure it, yet is not frozen in the winter. But 
of these enough. 

As the maps will give a better prospect of these 
than any enumeration of them can do, let every 
angler have a large one of England, or at least of 
the particular county where he usually angles, and 
therein he may with.delight observe the spring head, 
scite, distance, various passages, windings, turnings, 
and confluxes of each particular river, with what 
towrfs, castles] churches, gentlemen's seats, an'd 
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places of note> are on or near the banks ; making, 
as he angles, remarks proper to the nature of each. 
The six principal rivers are as follow : 

1. The Thames^ compounded qf two rivers. 
Tame and Isis. The Tame rises in Bucks, beyond 
Tame in Oxfordshire^ and the latter in Cotswold-hiUSf 
near Cirencester in Gloucestershire. They meet toge- 
ther about Dorchester \n Oxfordshire f and thence run 
united betwixt that county and Bucks ^ and between 
Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, and Essex, on the one 
side, and Surry ^nd Kent on the other, wedding it- 
self to the Kentish Medway in the very jaws of the 
ocean* This river is said to feel the violence and 
benefit of the sea more than any other river in £«- 
rope, ebbing and flowing twice a-day, more than 
sixty miles. Sir John Denham has given so grand 
a description of the Thames, in his Cooper* s^hilt^ 
that I think the insertion of some part, cannot 
prove unacceptable to the reader: 

My eye descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies strays : 
Thames ! the most lov'd of all the ocean's sons 
By his old Sire,^ to his embraces runs, 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity; 
. Tho' with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam is amber and their gravel gold: 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore. 
Search not hisbottoip^ but survey his shore; 
O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 
And hatches plenty tor the ensuing spring; 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 
Like' mothers which their infants overlay: 
Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuse kings, resumes the weakh be gave* ^ 

No 
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No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower's hopes, or mock the ploughman's toil f 
But god-like his unweary'd bdunty flows: . 
First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confin'd^ 
But free and common as the sea or wind ; 
When he, to boast or to disperse his stores^ 
Full of the tribute of his grateful shores, 
Visits the world, and in his flying towVs 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours. 
Finds wealth where 'tis, bestows it where it wants, 
Cities in deserts, woods in cities, plants. . 
So that to u^ no thing, no place, is strange, 
While his fair bosom is the world's exchange. 

The second river of note is the Severrif which 
bas its beginning in Plinilimmon-htU, iti Montgomery^ 
shire, and its end seven miles from Bristol; wash- 
ing in that space the wdllsof Shrewsbury y fFiorcester^ 
Gloucester, and divers other places and palaces of 
note. It receives greater rivers, and is farther na- 
vigable than the Thames, biit does not equal it for 
the quantity and quality of its fish. 

3. The Trent (so called on account of the thirty 
different kinds of fish which are found in it, or be- 
cause it receives thirty small rivers) has its foun- 
tain in Staffordshire, and gliding through the coun- 
ties of A(?///«^Afl;w, Lincoln, Leicester, and JTork, aug- 
ments the turbulent currentof the Huniber, the most 
violent stream of all the isle. Th^ Humber is not 
a distinct river, because it has not a spring head of 
its own, but is rather the mouth' or astuarium of 
divers rivers meeting together: among which, be-, 
sides the Trent, are the Darvent and Ouse, 

4. The Medway y2i Kentish river, rises near Tun* 
bridge, passes by Maidstone, runs by Rochester, and 

discharges 
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discharges itself into the month of the Thames^ by 
Sheerness : a river chiefly remarkable for the dock 
at Chatham^ whe/e ships of the first rate are built 
and repaired for the use of the English navy. 

5. The Tweedf the north-east boundary of j5«^^ 
land^ on whose banks is seated the strong and al- 
most impregnable town of Bervjick, 

6. The TitiCy famous for Newcastle, and its inex- 
haustible coal-pits. These, and the rest of princi- 
pal note, are thus described in one of Mr. Dray- 
t$n*s sonnets : 

I- 

The flood's Queen Thames, for ships and swans is 
crown d, 

AnJ stately Severn for her shore i« prais'd; 
The chrystal Trent for fords and fish renoWn'd, 

And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais'd : 

11. 

Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee: 
York many wonders of her Ouse can tell: 

The Peak her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say, her Medway doth excel. 

III. 

Cotswold cbmniands her I sis to the Tame : 

Our northern borders boast of Tweed's fai r flood : 

Our western parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Danish blood. 

But let me return to the Thames^ of which, and. 
the rivers that fall into it, I shall treat somewhat 
particularly, as they are more the seat for the diver- 
sion of angling th^n any others. The higher an 
angler goes up the Thames^ if within about forty 

miles, 
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mileSy the more sport, and the greater vajrkty of 
fish he will meet with; but as few Londmers ^ 
so far from home, I $halt mention the best places 
for Thames angling from London Bridge to Chehea. 
But before I proceed any farther on this ^ui>- 
ject, it will be necessary to lay down some rules 
which the angler must attend to. 

If the air is cold and raw, the wind high, the 
water rough, or if the wheather is wet, it is totally 
useless to angle in the Thames* 

But when the sky is serene, the air tempeiiate, 
and the water smooth, success will attend you. 

The proper hours for angling, are from the 
time that the tide is half ebbed, to within two 
hours of the high water, provided the land floods 
do not come down. 

Always pitch your boat under the wind: that 
is, if the wind be \n south, then keep on the Surry 
shore; if north, on the London side. 

The best places for pitching a boat to angle in 
the Thames^ ar« about one hundred and fifty yards 
from York Stairs; the Savoy, Somerset-hoUse, 
Dorset Stairs, Black- Friar* s Stairs; the Dung- 
wharf near Water-Lane, Trig Stairs, and Essex 
Stairs, On Surry side Falcon Stairs : Barge 
Houses; Cuper*s, vulgo Cupid's Stairs : the Wind- 
mill , and Lambeth^ 

There are very good roach znddace to be caught 
at Westminster Bridge^ if the weather is favourable 
in the Autumn; the fifth arch on the north-side is 
best to pitch the boat. . 

When you go to angle at Chelsea, on a calm 
fair day, the wind beir^ in a tight corner, pitch 
your boat ahnost opposite to the church, and angle 
in the six or seven feet water, where, as well as at 
Batterseu Bridge^ you will meet with plenty of 
roach and dac^. 

Mortlake 
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Mor flake Deeps is the next place where roach 
principally resort, when the weeds a re rotten;, and 
here are good carp very often taken-. 

From the sides of the Jits opposite to Brentford, 
Isleworthy and Twickenham, there is very good ang- 
ling for roach, dace, gudgeons 1 ^nd perch; very ofteii 
you will nie;,et with trout Sind carp. 

Teddington Banks are remarkable for good gud* 
geonsy roach, l^c. 

Kingston-wick and Kingston, are famous ior barbel, 
roach, and dace. 

At Hampton and Sunbury there is good angling 
for barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, and skeggers; 
and from the Aits, for trout and \2^rgQ perch, 

Walton Deeps and Shepperton Pool abound with 
large barbel and dace. 

At and about IVindsor is a vast variety of all sorts 
of fish ; but if a man be found angling in another's 
water, (without leave) he is fined very high by the 
court of that towA, if he only catches a single ^«^- 
geon, &c. 

Of the rivers that empty themselves into the? 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it, I 
shall begin with those on the north-side. 

1. Ilford-river, the upper part of which abounds 
with roach, dace, and sotRQ perch, but between Ilford 
And the Thames, especially about three miles from 
the town, there is pike. 

2. Woodford' river, stored with perch, chub, roach , 
and dace. 

3. ^traiford-river affords 4lve arigler good i^wtX' 
sion foT-roach, dace, chub, perch, $ic. 

A, .JBofv^river, having the same fish in it as the 
r S(ra(^ord-riyer» 

5 . Hackney-river, having plenty of large barbel, 

chub, foach^ dace, gudgeon, eels, ^and lampreys. In 

-; .. . G this 
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this river the barbels ^ eelSj and gudgtoriy are very 
fine.' The river Lea runs here, and the higher 
you go up it the greater sport you will have : The 
Ryt^housty near Hoddesdon (famous for the plot) is 
an excellent part to go to for diversion. 

6. fyaltham-river^ besides large barbely chubf 
roach y dace^ gudgeon^ ,and rr//, has good store of 
fine pibe and some carp. 

7. The New-river^ pretty well stored with chuby 
roachy dace^ gudgeoriy and eels. 

?. Brentford-river^ a good one formerly, but 
now much abused by poachers ; but the angler may 
meet \»^ith some chub^ roach ^ dace^ and perch. 

9. Hounslow-river^ well stored with r^^r^, dace, 
perch, pike^ and gudgeon. 

The pcwder-mill tailt near HounsloWy is a very 
good place for angling. 

10. Colne-rher, abounding with chub, roach^ 
dace, perch y znApike. 

11. Uxbridge-riveTy excellent for its large arid 
izx trout s\ but as the water is rented, not -only 
leave must be obtained to angle in it ; but you 
roust pay so much per pound for what you kiil.- 
Denham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 

Having now done with the north side, I proceed 
to the south of the Thames ^ 

1. Debtford-river^ now very much decayed, and 
has "but a few fish in it, as roach, dace, ztidj/hm- 
ders; though by chance you may meet With a 
trout. 

2. Lewisham-rivtr in which are sortie good trsuh, 
large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and dace. 

S: ff^andswortb-river, y.'e\\ siored with gudgeons, 
dace found rs, perch, pike, and some carp and trouh ; 
ytjy large silver eels arc often taken there. 

4. Mttcham-river; its principal fi$h arc treuts. 

5. Merlon- 
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5 . Mer/on-riverf for /routs also. 
.6. CarshaUon-rivery abounding with irouis and 
other white fishes. 

7. Mouhey-rtver; yielding perch ^ jack^ roach ^ 
dacCf chub J gudgeons ^ eelsy flounder s^ barbels ^ and 
trouts, 

8. Esher-river^ good for jacks ^ perch ^ chubp 
roachy dace^ gudgeons^ eelsy fitundersy barbels^ and 
irouts. 

9. Cohham^rivir^ storec^ with plenty of good 
troutSy fat and large, as also dace^ perch, ch^bs, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10, fFeybridge-rivery '^Sording good diversion 
for carpt some of which weigh eight or nine 

f>ounds; also jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes ^ 
arge bleaks barbel, and gudgeons. 
W. By fleet-river, wherein are very large ///f^x, 
jacks, and tench; perch, of eighteen inches long;- 
good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, dace, 
gudgeons^ popes, large chub, and eels. 

I shall conclude this account of the Thames, 
and the principal rivers that fall into and compose 
it, with the following beautiful lines of Mr. Pope : 

First the fam'd authors of his ancient namcj^ 

The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame ; 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd; 

The Lodden slow, with verdant aldqrs crown'd. 

Cole, whose dark streams his flow'ry islands lave ; 

And chalky .Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
. The blue- transparent Vandalis appears ; 

The gulfy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 
- And stiUen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 

And silent Darant, stain'd with Danish blood. 
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CHAP- VII. 

Of the Game Laics relating to Angling. 



1st. The Penalty of Fishing in Ponds and other 
private Fisheries, 

1. A NY man may erect a fish-pond without 
Jc\ licence, because ^t is a matter of profit, 
' for the increase of victuals* ^2. Inst. 199. 

^. If any trespass in ponds ht therefore attain- 
ted at the suit of the party, great and large amends 
shall be awarded according to the trespass ; and 

. they shall have three years imprisonment, and 

•after shall make fine at the king's pleasure, (if 
they have whereof) and then shall find good surety 

* that after they shall not commit the like trespass : 
and if they have not whereof to make fine, after 
three years imprisonment, they shall find like 
surety; and if they cannot find like surety they 
shall abjure the reahn. And if none sue within 

- the year and day ^ the king shall have suit.' S, Bd.I. 
c. 20. Note^ those are trespassers in portds,' who 
endeavour to take fish therein. 2. Inst. i?00. 

3. If any person shaU unlawfully breaks cut, or 
destroy, any head or dam of a fish-pond, or shall 
wrongfully fish therein, with intent to take and 
kill fish, he shall, on conviction at the. suit of the 
king, or of the party, at the assizes or sessions, be 
imprisoned three months, and pay treble damages ;. 

^ and 
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and after the three months expired, shall find 
sureties for his good abearing for seven y^ears, or 
remain in prison till he doth. 5. El. c.21. s.,^,6^' 

4. Whereas divers idle,, disorderly, and. mean , 
persans, betake tRcmserves to- the stealing, taking,^ 
and killing of fish, out of ponds, pools, motes, 
stews, and other several waters and rivers, to tbe 
jgreat damage of the owners thereof; it b enacted,: 
that if any person shall use aay net, angle, hair, 
noose, troll, or spear;, or sha:ll lay any wears, 
pots, fish'hooks,^ or other engines ; of shall 
take any fish by any means or dcrice whatewer, trr 
be arding" ttereunta, in any river, stew, pood,. 
Htoteyi)r otlier water,- wlthmutbe cxfuseni af^thr lord or 
avjn^'^ df Ae vmUri ^amdi be thereof convicted b^. 
corffesiictt.,; or oath -0^ bue witness^ ibefore ona 
justice, rrtoQC'nflorwtbiiftC!? ttej6ffenc^,;ev^ry stwlv. 
dl^ridef in dealing;; takir%i :or fctHing foh„ sbajk 
for efery suck ofFenbe gire tb the party ihjuored' 
^udi wcoijrrpeffce aad-'in such time'as the.j^ustics^' 
^afi ap^m,. not exceeding treb^le damages.;, anib^ 
ni€Jr€over shall pay down to the overseers for the; 
u^e of' tixe poor, such sum^ Mt exceeding^ M)d. aa 
fhe^QSiice shqll think' «i«er^ in defaiilt^of pay-K 
m^nty to bd levied by distress ; for want! <A dosttessr 
to b^ commifted to the bowse of corrcctiion,. not 
exceeding one inorvth, unless^ he enter, into bond 
with <me ^irety to the party injured, not exceed-: 
ing /la, never to offend in Hke- manner,^S and 
9,^ C/.^. c*2o, S.7.. And the justice may take,; 
cut, and destroy, all such angles, spcarifr, hairs,^ 
nooses, trolls, w^ars, pots,^ fish-hooks, nets, or 
other engines, wherewith such offender shall be 
apprehended. S. 8. \ 

Persons aggrieved may appeal to the next sessions, 
G 3 whose. 
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whose determination shall be final, if no title to 
any land, royalty, or fishery, be therein concerned 
S. 19. 

5« Whereas divers idle, disorderly, and mean 
persons, have and keep nets, angles, leaps, piches, 
and other engines, for the taking and killing of 
fish out of ponds, waters, rivers, and other fisheries, 
to the damage of the owners thereof; therefore, no 
person hereafter shall have or keep any net, angle, 
leap, pichc, or other engine for the taking of fish, 
other than. the makers and setters thereof, and 
Other than the owner and occupier of a river or 
fishery; and except fishern^en and their appren- 
tices lawfully authorized in navigable rivers* 
And the owner or occupier of *thc river or fish ; 
and every other person by him appointed, may 
seize, detail^, and keep to his own use, every hct, 
angle, leap, piche, and other engine, which he 
shall find used or laid, or in the possession of any 
jperson fishing in any river or fishery, without the 
consent of the owner or occupier thereof. And 
also, any person, authorized by a justice's war- ^ 
rant, may in the day-tinae search the houses, out- 
houses*, and other places, of any person hereby 
prohibited to have or keep the same, who shall be 
suspected to have or keep in his custody or pos- 
session any net, angle, leap, piche, or other engine 
afbresaid, and seize and keep the same to his own 
use, or cut and destroy the same, as things by this 
act prohibited to be kept by persons of their de*' 
grce. 4 and 5 W. c.^5. s. 5,6. 

6. If any person shall enter into any park or 
paddock, fenced in and inclosed, or into any gar- 
den, orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to 

any 
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any dwelling-house In or through which park, or 
paddock, garden, orchard, or yard, any stream of 
water or river shall run or be, or wherein shall be 
any river, stream, pool, pond, mote, stew, or other 
water, and by any ways, means, or advice whatever, 
sh^U steal, take, kill, or destroy, any fish bred, 
kept, or preserved therein, without the consent of 
the owner thereof; or siiall be aiding or assisting 
therein ; or shall receive or buy any such fish, 
knowing the same to-be stolen or taken as afore- 
said j and shall be convicted thereof at the assizes, 
within 8132 calendar months after the offence 
committed; he shall be transported for seven 
years. And any offender, surrendering himself to 
a justice, or being apprehended, or in custody for 
8uch offence, or on any other account, who shall 
make confession thereof, and a true disfcovery, on 
oath, of his accomplice or accomplices, so as such 
accopiplice may be apprehended, and shall on trial 
-give evidence so as. to convict such accomplice, 
shall be discharged of the oifence so by him con- 
fessed, 5. G. 3. c. 14. s. 1,5. 

And if any person shall take, kill or destroy, 
or attempt to take, kill, or destroy, any fish in any 
river or stream, pond, pool, or other water (not 
being in any park or paddock, or in any garden , 
orchard, or yard, adjoining or belonging to any 
dwelling-house, but in any other inclosed ground, 
being private property) he^ shall, on conviction 
before one justice, on the oath of one witness, 
forfeit 5l. to the owner or owners of the fishery, 
of such river or stream of water, or of such pond, 
pool, mote, or other water: and such justice, on 
complaint, upon oath, may issue his warrant to 
bring the person complained of before him; and 
if he shall be convicted before such justice, or any 
c 4 ther 
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dther justice of the county or place, he shall 
immediately after conviction pay the said penalty 
of 5l. to such justice, for the use of such person as 
the same is hereby appointed to be paid unto; 
and in default thereof, shall be committed by such 
justice to the house of correction^ for any time not 
exceeding six months, unless the forfeiture shall 
be sooner paid; or such owner of the fishery may . 
bring an action for the penalty (within six calendar 
months after the offence) in any of the courts of 
record at Westminster. S. 3, 4. 

Provided, that nothing in this act shall extend'' 
to subject any persons to the penalties thereof,' 
•\Vho shall fish, take, or kiH, and carry away, any 
fish in any river or stream of water, pond, pool, or* 
other water, wherein such person shall have a'just 
Tight or claim to take, kill, of carry away such* 
fish. S.5. ' 

7. By the black act, if any person, beiing- 
tfrmed and disguised, shall unlawfully steal or 
ta*ke away any fisH ouf of. ai^y river or pond ; or' 
(whether armed or di'sguised- or not)' shall unlaw-* 
fully arid maliciously break, down the Head or 
riiourtd of any fish-p6T\(F, whereby the fish shall 
be lost or destroyed, or shall rescue any person ih 
custody for such offence, or procure any other to 
join with hinni thi6rein,he shall be girilty of fel'ony, 
without benefit 6f ctergy. 

2dly. Mitles concerning the Assi^^Cj and 
pjr serving the Breed of Fish. 

1. If any person shall lay or draw any net, 

engine, or other ddrvice, 6r cause any thing to be' 

done in the Severn^ Dee, frje, Teame^ Werey Teisi 

Ribbky Merfey, Dun^ Air, Ouze;- Sivaikj CaiJeH 

/• ' - JFharfe, 
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Wharf e'y Eure^ l)/t^rtjQintj or Trent y vvhefeby the 
spawn or fry of salmon, or any kepper 6r shedder- 
salmon, or any salmoh not \% inches from the ey6 
to the extent of the middle.of the f aili shall be tdkea' 
and killed ; or shall set any bank, dam, hedge, 
st^nk, or net^aoftiss itje same> whereby the salmoir 
may betaken, 6r^hifid€r^<i frbm passing up la 
spawn, or shall beWeen^ July 31, and November 
l^y.feKcepf in the Ribbie^ where they may be 
taken between J'aft. 1, and Sept. 15, j take any 
salmon of a<iy kVnd Jn any of the said rivets, or 
shall, after Nov. 1?, yearly, fish there fbr salmon,' 
with any net less than 2X inches in the linesh ; hq 
shall, oil ddnvkfion, in one nfionth, before one 
justice, on view, confession, or oath of one witness^ 
forfeit 5l. and f he fish, nets and ertgines; half 
t-he said sum tb the irtformer, andhalf to the poor^ 
by distress; foi*.want of distress, to be committed 
tdthe house of correction or goal, not more than 
three mottths, nor Ifcss than one, to be kept to 
hard labour^ and to s«lFer such othep corporat 
punishment as-the jtrstice shaJT think fit: the net» 
and engines to be ciit dr destroyed, in presence of- 
the justice : the banks,, dams, hedgeiS, and stahks, 
ts^ be demolished- at the charge of the offender, to 
be levied in like manner : 1 G. st. ^. c. 18. s. 14. 

Nd^U* It is not skid \vho shall have the fish ; .sq» 
that it seemeth thby tiu forfeited to the king. 

And no salmon out of the said rivers shall "be 
sent to LQndm^ Under six pounds weight ; on paia 
that the sender, buyer^ or seller, ortthe^ike convic- 
tion, shall forfeits I. and thetidh; half to thte infor- 
mer and haff to the poor,^ by distress y for want of 
sufficient distress^ to be comniitted tb the house of 
corfeetion oi* goal, td*be kdj^t io^ hanJ" laboar for 
thr^fe tttontli^i'if^ttd'f 'paid in- th^ mean timet- 

G ^ And 
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And persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 
Sessions. Id. S. 17. 

^. No salmon shall be taken in the Humber^ 
Ouziy Trent f Dont^ Aire, Danuent, Wharfe^ Nid, 
Tore^ Swale, Tefs, Tine, Eden, or any other water 
vrherein salmoti are taken ,b£tweea Sept. 8 and Nov. 
11. Nor shall any young salmon be taken at miU* 
pools (nor in other places, IS.R.ji?. st. 1. c. 19.) 
from Mid-April to Midsummer, on pain of having 
the nets and engines burnt for the first offence ; 
for the second, imprisonment for a quarter of a 
year; for the third, a whole year; and, as the 
trespass increas^th, so shall the punishment. 
And overseers shall be assigned to enquire thereof. 
IS. Ed. 1. St. 1. C.47. That isi WJder the great 
seal, and by authority of parliamefnt^ 2. Inst. 477. 

And no person shall put in the waters of Tha^ 
misey Number, Ouze, Trent, ^ nor any other waters, 
in any time of the year, any nets called stalkers, 
nor other nets or engines whatsoever, by which 
the fry or breed of salmons, lan>preys, or any 
other fish, may in anywise be taken and destroyed : 
on the like pain. IS. R. ^. st. 1. c. 19. 

And the waters of X^»> ff^re, Mersee, Rybh^l^ 
and all other waters in Lancashire, shall he put in 
defence ais to taking of salmon from Michaelmas 
to Candlemas^ and in no other time of the year. 
And conservators shall be appointed in like man- 
ner. IS.R. ^. St. 1. c. 19. 

And the justices of the peace (and the mayor, 
oi London, on the Thames and Medway,) shzW sur- 
vey the offences in both the acts above-mentioned ; 
and shall survey and search all the wears in such 
rivers; that they shall not be very strait for the 
destruction of such fry and brood, but of reas6n- 
able wideness after the old assiise used o^ accu3»* 

tomed> 
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tocned ; and they shall appoint under-conservators, 
who shall be sworn tp make like survey, search, 
and punishment. And they shall enquire in 
sessions, as well by their office, as at the informa- 
tion of the under-conservators, of all defaults 
aforesaid, and shall cause them which shall be 
thereof indicted, to come before them ; and if they 
be thereof convicted, they shall have imprison- 
ment, and make fine at the discretion of the jus- 
tices : and if the same be at the information of an 
under.-conservator, he sh?il have half the fine. 
17R.2. c.9. 

S. By the 1 Eliz. c. 17. No person, of vvhat 
estate, degree, and condition soever he be, shall 
take and kill any young brood, spawn, or fry of 
fish ; nor shall take or kill any salmon or trouts, 
i^ot being in season, being kepper arid shedder; 
nor any pike or pikerel, not being in length ten 
inches fish or more ; nor any salmon, not being in 
length sixteen inches fish ; nor any trout not being 
in length eight inches fish ; nor any barbel not 
being in length twelve inches : and no person shall 
fish, or take fish, by any device, but only with a 
net or trammel, whereof the mesh shall be two 
inches and a half broad, (angling excepted, and 
except smelts, loches, minnows, bull-heads, gud- 
geons, ^nd eels ;) pn. pain of forfeiting £0s. for 
every offence, and also the fish, nets, and engines. 

Naie. In some editions of the statutes it is £20 
in others 5?0x. in the records it is not distinguish- 
able 'vvhether it is pounds or shillings. The latter 
seems more adequate to the offence. 

And the conservators of rivers nwy enquire here- 
of by a jury ; and in such case they shall h^ve the 
fines. 

c G The 
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The leet-ako may enquire hereof; aftd then the 
forfeiture shall go to the lord of the leet. And if 
the steward do not charge the jury therewith, he 
shall forfeit 40x. half to the king, and half to hint 
that shall sue. And if the jury conceal the of- 
fence, he may impannel another jury to enquire of 
such concealment ; and if it is found, the former 
jury shall forfeit every one 50j. to the lord of the 
leet. 

And if the offence is not presented in the ieet 
within a year, then it rtiay be heard or detef mined 
at the sessions or assizes, (saving the right conser-j 
vator5.) 

And by the S3 G. 2. 3. 27. No person shall 
take, or knowingly have in his possession, either 
in the water or on shore, or sell or expose to sale, 
any spawn, fry, or brood df fish, or any unsiize- 
able fish, or fish out of season, or any smelt not five 
inches long : and any person mat seize the sartie, 
together with baskets and package, and charge a 
constable, or other peace-officer, with the offender 
and with the goods, who shall carry thfem before^, 
justice ; and on conviction before such justice, the 
same shall be forfeited and delivered to the prose- 
Cuter ; and the offender shall besides forfeit 20s. to 
be levied by distress, by warrant of such justice, 
and distributed, half to the prosecutor, and half to 
the poor of the parish where the offence was com- 
mitted, (and any inhabitant of such parish, never- 
theless may bb a witness), for want of sufficient 
distress, to be committed to the house of correc- 
tion, to be kept to hard labour for any time not 
exceeding three months, unless the forfeiture bd 
s:)oner paid. Provided, that the justice may mi^- 
gate the said penalty, so as not to remit above oni 
half. • Persons aggrieved may appeal to the next 

sessions : 
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$essi6ns : And the form of the conviction may be 
this : 

Be it remembered, that on this day of 
in the year of the reign of G. B. 

is cofivicted before me one of his 

majesty*s justices of the peace, for the of 

for and I do adjudge him 

to pay and forfeit the sum of Given under 

my hand and seal the day and year abovesaid. 
S. 13^ 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

4. No person shall fasten any nets over rivers^* 
to stand continually day and night, on pain of an 
hundred shillings to the king. 2 H. G. c. 15. - 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply, 
The bright-ey'd perch, with fins of Tyrian-dye, 
The silver eelj in shining volumes rolPd^ • . - 
The yellow carp, in scales be-dropp'd with gold, 
Swift trouts, diversified-'lvith crimson ^stains, 
And pikes, the tyrants of the wat'ry plains. 

Pope's Windsor Forest. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Prognostics of the Weather^ independent q^ 
the Barometer^ extracted from the best 
Authorities. 

AS it is highly necessary that an angler should 
be able to form a judgment of the change o£ 
Weather, on which his sport entirely depends j.. if 

he 
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he observes the fo'lowing signs, it will soox^ be- 
come iamiliar to him. 

Signs froyn Vapours. 

If a white mist in an evening or night is spread 
over a meadow, wherein there is a river, it will 
be drawn up by the next morning's sun, and the 
day will be bright afterwards. 

Where there are high hills, and the mist which 
hangs over the lower lands draw towards the hills 
in a mornings and rolls up their sides till it covers 
|hc top, there will be no rain. 

In some places, if the mist hangs upon the hills, 
and drags along the woods* instead of overspread- 
ing the level grounds, in a morning, it will turn to 
rain; therefore, to judge rightly of the appear- 
ances of a fog, it is in some degree necessary to he 
acquainted with the nature of the country. 

Signs from the Clouds. 

It is a very considerable symptom of fair wea- 
ther, when the clouds decay, and dissolve them- 
sclve into air ; but it is otherwise vrtien they are 
collected out of it. 

In nubtm cogiter aer. ViRGit. 

Against heavy rain, every cloud rises bigger than 
xtit xotmtXj and all the clouds are in a grawiflig 
state. 

This is most remarkable on the approach of a 
thunder storm, after the vapours have been co- 
piously elevated, suspended in the sky by the heat, 
and are highly charged with electrical nre ; small 
fragments of flying clouds increase and assemble 

together, 
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together, till in a short space of time they cover 
the sky. 

When the clouds are formed like fleeces^ deep, 
and dense toward the middle, and very white at 
the edges, with the sky very bright and blu^ about 
them, they are of a frosty coldness, and will soon 
fall either in hail^ snow, or in hasty showers of 
rain. 

If clouds are seen to breed high in the air, in 
thin white trains, like leeks of wool, or the tails 
of horses, they shew that the vapour, as it is col- 
lected, is irregularly spread and scattered by con- 
trary winds above ; the consequence of which will 
soon be a wind^ below, and probably a rain with it. 

If the clouds, as they come forward, seem to 
diverge from a point in the horizon, a wind may 
be expected from that quarter or the opposite. 

When a general cloudiness covers the sky above, 
and there are small bi^ck fragments of clouds, like 
smoke, flying underneath, which some call mes- 
sengers, and others Noah's Ark, because they sail 
over the other clouds, like the ark upon the waters, 
rain is not far off, and it will probably be lasting. 

There is no surer sign of rain than two different 
currents of clouds, especially if the undermost flie.<* 
fast before the wind ; and if two such currents 
appear in the hot weather of the summer, they 
shew that a thunder storm is gathering : but the 
preparation which precedes a storm of thunder, is 
so generally understood, thaF it is needless to insist 
upon it minutely. 

Signs from the Dew. 

. If the dew lies plentifully upon the grass after 
a fair day, another fair day may.be expected to 

^ succeed 
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.'Succeed it ; but if after gu(?h a day thcrd is no dew 
upon the ground, and no wind stirring, it is a sign 
that the vapours go opwards, and that there will 
fee an accumulation above, which must terminate 
in ra1n. 

Signs from the Face oftfie Sky. 

If thoste vapours which the heat «>f the ^ay 
raises from the earth, are precipitated by the cold 
air of the night, then the sky is clear in the morn-, 
ing ; but if this does not happen^ &nd they remain 
$till in the air, the light or the morniog vyill be 
coloured as it was in the evenings a^dr^in wil) be 
the consequence. 

There is commonly either a strong dew, or ^ 
mist over the ground, between a red evening and ^ 
grey morning ; but if a red morning succeeds, 
there is no dew. 

, It is a bad symptom when a lowering redness 
is spread too far upwards frotn the horizon, either 
in the morning or in the eftning; it \% succeeded 
either by rain or wind, and frequently both. 

When such a fiery redness, together with a 
raggednefs of the clouds, extends toward?^ the ze- 
nith in an evening, the wind will be high from the 
west or south-west, attended with rain, sometimes 
with a flood : before the late dreadful hurricane of 
1780,^ at Barbadoes and the other /West-Indiai 
Islands, a redness like fire was observed all over 
the sky. When the sky, in a riiny season, is? 
tinged with a sea-green colour, near the horizon^ 
when it ought .to be blue, the rain will conftnue 
and increase ; if it is of a deep dead blue, it is 
abundantly loaded vvitli va{Jou'^$^ aftdth« weather 
will be showery. . ■ , . ! : 

Skns 
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Si pis from the Snn^ MooHj and Stars. 

When there is a haziness »alofl in the air, so 
that the sun's light fades by degrees, and his orb 
looks whitish and ill-defined, it is one of the most 
certain signs of rairf. 

If the moon and stars grow dim in the nighty 
with the like haziness in the air, and a ring or 
halo appears round the moon, rain will be the 
consequence. 

If the rays of the sun, breaking through the 
clouds, are visible in the air, and appear like those 
horns of irradiation which painters ii^ally placed 
upon the head of Mdscs, the air is^ sensibly filled 
with vapours, which reflect the rays^ to <he sight, 
and these va-pours wiH soon produce tain. 

If the sun appcars^ whitie at his settitig, oi^shorit 
t)f hi-s rays, or goes dovvn }n^6 a b^arilt of clduds; 
y^hich lie in the horizon ; all these are signs of 
approaching or continfuing bad weather.- 

If the moon looks pale and dim, we are to ex- 
pect rain ; if red, it i's a sign of wind ; and if 
white, and of her natural color, and the sky clrar, 
it will be- fair, weather, according to i poetical 
adage, . 

Pallida Luna pluttft rubicunda fleitj alba serenat. 

If the nftoon is ratrty throughout hef Course, it 
will dear «f)'at the ^suing change, and the rain 
will probably commence again in a f6vv^ days after,' 
and continue ; if, on the contrary, the moon has 
been fair throughout, and it rains at the change, 
the fair weather will probably be restored about 
the fourth or fifth day of the rtioon, and continue 
as before. • - 

Sin 
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Sin ortu quarto (namque is cetissimus auck)ry- 
Pura, neque obtusis per coclum cornibus ibit^ 
Totus et rile dies, et qui nascentur ab illo 
Exactum ad mensem, pluvia ventisque carebunt. 

Virg. Georg. 132. 

But four nights old, (for that's the surest sfgh,) 
With sharpen*d horns, if glorious then she shine? 
Next day, not only that* but all the moon, 
•Till her revolving jrace be wholly run. 
Are void of tempests* Dryi>£M. 

N, B. A gentleman who cuts bay for his own 
consumption^ will seldom fail to find his account 
in marking this observation \ but a farmer who 
has much business to do, cannot contract his work 
into so small a compass, as to save himself by the 
benefit of this observatioui because some of his 
work must be done to make way for the rest. 

Srgmfrom the Winds. 

When the wind veers about, uncertainly, to 
several points of the compass^ rain is pretty surd 
to follow. 

Some have remarked, that if the wind, as it 
vttx% about, follows the course of the sun, from* 
the east towards the west, it brines fair weather ; 
if the contrary, foul ; but there Is no prognostic 
of rain more infallible, than a whistling or b^owl- 
ing n(5ise of the wind. 

From Nocturnal Meteors. 

When an Aurora borealls appears, after some 
warm days, it is generally succeeded by a coldness 

of 
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of the air 2 as if the matter of heat was carried 
upwards from the earth to the sky. 

Sigfis of the Change of Weather from the 
Animal Creation. 

So long as the swallows fly aloft after their prey, 
we think ourselves sure of a serene sky ; but when 
they skim along near the ground, or the surface of 
the water j we judge the rain is not far off, and the 
observation will seldom fail : iirthe year 1775, a 
draught of three months continuance broke up at 
the summer solstice: the day before the rain came 
upon us, the swallows flew very near the ground^ 
which they had never done in the fine weather. 

In the mountainous country of Derbyshire, 
which goeji by the name of thg Peak, the inhabi- 
tants observe, that if the sheep wind up the hills in 
the morning to their pasture, and feed near the 
tops, the weather, though cloudy and drizzlingy 
wiiich is very frc^quently the case in those parts* 
will clear away by degrees, and terminate in a fine 
day ; but if they feed in the bottomsi the rains 
will continue and increase. 

Dogs grow sleepy and stupid before raini and 
shew that their stomachs are out of order, by re- 
fusing their food, and eating grass, that sort which 
is hence cMtd dog* s grass: this they cast up again 
soon afterwards, and with it the foulness that of- 
fended their stomachs. Water-foul dive and wash 
themselves more than ordinary ; and even the fish 
in rivers are afFected, because all anglers agree, 
that they never bite freely when rain is depending* 
Vide part 1st, rule 16th. Flies, on the contrary, 
are particularly troublesome, and seem to be more 
"hungry than usual ; and toads are seen in the even- 
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ing, crawling across the roa4 or beaten path, 
where they seldom appear but when they are restf 
less with an approaching change. 

Before any considerable quantity of. rain is to 
fall, most living creatures are effected in such 
sort, as to render them some way sensible of its 
approach, and of the access of something new to 
the surface of the earth, and of the atmosphere. 
Moles work harder than ordinary, they throw up 
more earth, afnd sottietimes comes forth : the worms 
do so too; ants are Observed to stir about, and 
bustle more than usually for some time, and then^ 
retire to theii* burrityvts^ before the fziA fallfl. AH' 
sorts of insects and ffie^ arc mforc sfirtfng aftd>usy 
than ordinary. Bfetfs^ are ever on thi« occasion inT 
foHest employ ; but bctate themselves al4' to tfh^ir 
hives, if not too fef for fhena- to reach before thef 
rftform* arises. The comnion flesh-flies stre nvdw^ 
l^d and greedy: snaits^, f'og^j and toads,- ap^^af 
dfetrtrbcd and uiiea^y. FisWe^ aftf sulfew, 'iiWdJ 
irtade.cfualmish' by the tvater, rtoW tfWrtf j^^kW^ 
fhsnti before. Bircfe of aH sorts are irt adtiort j erowrf 
*r€f more earnest after their prey, a» are alstvslval*' 
lews and other sma)l bircb, slnd therefore t4tey faH 
lower, arfd fly ndaJer to the eattii ift sf^*i»dT 0^ in- 
Se)c5t$ and- other such things as thdy iPetfd upM* 
TK^hen the mou*ifaJns of the north b^gin- to h& 
tapped wi-tb fog»,*'tfte mb^pr-cocks and other bird^ 
quit them,- fly 6ff ?tf'flbcks, and bsfake themselves? 
to the lower lafnds for the time. Swine discover 
great uneasiness; ^as do likewise sheep, coWs, and 
oxen, appearing more solicitous and eager in pas- 
ture than usu^l. Even mankind themselves are 
not exempt frorfi some sense of a change in their 
bodies. • 

Prognostics 
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Prognostics continued. 

1^. A darky thick, sky, lasting for xome time with^ 
out either sun or rain, a/ways become first fair, then 
fouly i, e. Changes to a fair, clear sky, before it 
turns, to rain. This the Rev. Mr. Clarke, who 
kept a register of the we^athcr for thirty years, 
since put into Mr. Derham's hands, by his grand- 
son, the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke : this, he says, 
he scarce ever knew to fail 5 at least when the 
wind was in any of the easterly points : but Mr. 
Derham has observed the rule to hold good, J)e the 
wind where it will. And the cause is obvious : 
The atmosphere is replete with vapours, which, 
though sufficient to reflect and intercept the sun's 
rays from us, yet want density to descend ; and 
while the vapours continue in the same slate, the 
weather will do so to* 

Accordingly, such weather is generally attended 
with moderate warmth, and with little orno wind 
to disturb the vapours, and an heavy atmosphere 
to sustain them, the barometer being commonly 
high. But when the cold approaches, and by con- 
densing, drives the vapours into clouds or drops, 
then way is made for the sun-beams ; till the samfc 
vapours beings by further condensation, formed 
into rain, fall down into drops. 

2^. A change in the warmth of the weathejr^ isge^ 
ntraUy followed by a change in the wind. Thus, the 
northerly and southerly winds, commonly esteemed 
the causes* of cold and warm^weather, are really the 
eflfects of the cold or warngith q£ the aimo^nhere 2 
of which Mr. Derham ^ssur^s us. he has nad so 
jcoany confirmations, that he makes. neidoub^of it. 

Thus 
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Thus it is common to see a warm southerly wind 
suddenly changed to the north, by a fall ot snow 
or hail ; or to see the wind, in a cold frosty morn- 
ing, north, when the sun has well warmed the 
earth and air, wheel Towards the south ; and again 
turn northerly or easterly in a cold evening. 

3^. Most vegetables expand their flowers and doxvn 
in sunshiny u'eather^ and towards the evening ; and 
against rain close them agmn ; especially at the be- 
ginning of their flowering, when their seeds tfre 
tender and sensible. This is visible enough in the* 
down of dandelion, and other downs : and emi- 
nently in the flowers of pimpernel ; the opening 
and shutting of which, Gerard observes, are the 
countryman*s'^^'^3r/A^r-«;/W, whereby he tells the 
weather of the followingday. The rule is, if the 
flowers are close shut up, it betokens rain and foul 
weather : if they are spread abroad, fair ueather, 
Ger, Herb. Lib. 2. 

Est et alia (arbor in Tylis) sim'list foliosior ta^ 
men J roseiquo floris ; quern noctu comprimens aperire 
incipit sclis exhort u, meridie expandit. Incola dor^ 
mireeum dicunt. Plin. Nat. Hist. Lib. 12. c, -2. 

The stalk of trefoil, my Lord Bacon observes, 
swells against rain, and grows more upright : and 
the like may be observed, though not so sensibly, 
in the stalks of most other plants. He adds, that 
in the stubble-iields there is found a small red 
flower, called by the country people wincopipe : 
which, opening in the morning, is asure indicaticm 
of a fine day. 

That vegetables should be afl^ected by the same 
causes that aflFectthc weather, is very conceivable ; 
if we consider them as so many hygrometers and 
thermometers, consisting of an infinite number of 

tracheae 
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tracheae or air vessels ; by which they have an im- 
mediate communication with the air, and partake 
of its moisture and heat, &c. These tracheae arc 
very visible in the leaf of the scabiose, vine, &c. 

Hence it is, that all wood, even the hardest and 
most solid, swells in moist 'meather; the vapours 
easily insinuating themselves into tie pores thereof, 
especially ot ^hat which is lightest and driest. And^ 
hence we derive a v ry extaord nary use of wood, 
viz. for breaking rocks and milestones. The 
method at the quarries is this : Having cut a rock 
into a cylinder, they divide ti-.at into several lesser 
cylinders, by making holes at the proper distances 
round the great one : these holes they fill with so 
many pieces of sallow wood, dried in an oven ; 
which^ in m ist weather, becoming impregnated 
with the humid corpuscles of the air, swell ; and, 
like w^edges, break or cleave the rocks into several 
stones. 

The speedy drying of the surface of the earth, 
is a sign of a northerly wind and fair weather ; 
and its becoming moist, of southerly wind and 
rain. .Hence the farmer may be instructed, never 
to trust a sun-shiny day, while the surface of the 
earth continues wet ; and to rely on a change to 
dry weather, as soon as he observes the moisture 
dried np, even though the appearance of the clouds 
should not be favorable ; for the air sucks up all 
the moisture on the surface of the earth, even 
though the sky be overcast, and that is a sure sign 
of fair weather ; but if the earth continues moist, 
and water stands in shallow places, no trust should 
be put in the clearest sky, for in this case it is 
deceitful. 
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ADDENDA. 

Alore Signs from Animals. 

AGAlNSTrainy7^^7jbitemorethan common, 5/;- 
ders crawl abroad, bees stir not far from their 
hives. On the contrary, spiders^ webs in the air, or on 
the grass or trees, foretel very fair^iu^ hot weather; 
' so do ^^^i when they fly far from their hives, and come 
late home; and likewise a more than usual appear- 
ance of glow-worms by night. If gnats play up and 
down in the open air near sun-set, they presage 
heaf^ if in the shade, warm and mild showers; but 
if they join in stinging those that pass by them, 
f^/^/ weather and much rain may be expected. JLarks 
rising very high, and continuing to sing for a long 
time, and kites flying aloft, are signs of fair SLnd dry 
weather. In me/iy frequently aches, wounds, and 
corns, are more troublesouie, either towards rain or 
towards/r<?j/. 

Virgil's beautiful description of this seQse in ani- 
mals, is thus rendered by Mr. Dryden: 

Pfet weather seldom hurts the most unwise; 
So plain the signs, such prophets arc the skies i 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 
Above the storm, and leaves the hollow ^ules: 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
'The change of heav'n, and snuifsit in the wind. 
The szvalkw skims the river's watry face, 
T^efregs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
The careful ^w/ her secret cell forsakes. 
And draws her eggs along the narrow tracks. 

Huge 
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Huge flockV of tising rooks forsake their food, 
Audi crying, seek the shelter of the wood. 
Besides, the several sorts of wat'ryfowls^ 
That swim the seas or haunt the standing pools. 
Then laVe their backs with sprinkling dews in vain^ 
And stem the stream to meet the promised rain. . 
Then, after showers, 'tis easy to descry. 
Returning siins, and a serener sky. 

• • # * «" '' « 

Their litter is not toss'd by s<?ws unclean,. 

And ^wlSf that mark the setting-sun, declare 
A stir-light ev'ning, and a morning/air. 

♦ # # ■ # ,♦ . ♦ * 

Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air. 
And croaking notes proclaim the sei fled fain 
Then round their airy palaces they fly 
To greet the sun, and seized with secret joy 
When- storms are overblown, with food repair 
To their forsaken nests and callow care». 

. The cnwhzs been particulariy I'emarked by the 
ancients to presage rain, when she caws, and walks 
alone on the sea-shore, or on the banks of rivers 
and pools. Thus Virgil, in the first Georgic. 

Tum comix rauca pluviam vocat improba voce, 
£t sola in sicca secum spatiatur arena. 

The crow with clamorous cries the shower demands. 
And single stalks along the desert sands. 

DRYDEN. 

Pliny makes' the same observation, in the 35th 

ehap. of his 13th book : Et cum tcrrestes volucres 

contra^aquas clangores fundexites sese sed maxime 

• > . . H cornix: 
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* wash th^iiMrfv§^.* 
Ifiof^o a}{$Q exprqsse^ hipasclC to tjip. ?^wf)e pvij- 



Aquas^ nisi falli;t augur, 



Annosia CQrhix. 



-" unless in vaki 



Croaks the old crow presaging rain.'* 

Likewise in the 27th- Ode efthe san»e book> he 
calls the crov;^ divlnam imbrium imminentiuna J 
prophetic ^impending showers. 

More Prognostics of the fVeather,, ttxieefiifrom 
the Sun^ Moon^ . and' Stars. 

1st Rule% If the sua rise redand iiei!]r> wind and 
rain. 

Sd Rule. If cloudy, and the cloud8:soon decrease, 
€4r^4iin'fair' weather^ 

These wiles may be ext€nded:to all.the heaveoTy; 
bodies; for as their rays pass through tte atmosn 
pherc, the vapours in the air have the same effect 
on«each. 

When the- farmer tJicrcfore sees the suniOi^moon 
rise or set red and fiery, or sees the clouds and ho- 
lixon of that colour, he may expect wind t^tnd^r^ti;, 
owing to theunequal distribution,afthei»j^ttr$^Qt 
to their being already collected into watery globules 
by some preceding cause. 

But if, according to the second'TwX^^ the sufl: rises 
ihudjf and the clouds soon decrease, the vapouji% 
are more equally distributed Jn th& aunosp^lict » 

which 
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wktah equal dirtribmion k also promoted by the 
warmth of the rising sun. Hence we may account 
lor ao observation adopted into all languages. 

The evening red, the morning grey, 
Are sure* signs rf ah\i duy^ 

For if the abundance of vapours denoted by thfe 
red evening sty falls dawn in dew, or is otherwise 
so equally dispersed in the air, that the morning 
shall appear ^r/y, we may promise ourselves zfair 
day, from that equal state of the atmosphere. 

If in the morning, some parts of the sky appear 
green between the clouds, while the sky is blue 
abovCf stormy weather is at hand. 

The great Lord Bacon gives us the following 
rules tojudge of the ensuing weather, from the first 
appearance of the moon; and it is said that these 
rules of his have never been known to fail. 

If the new moon does not appear till the fourth 
day. It prognosticates a troubled air for the whole 
month. 

If the moonf either at her first appearance, or 
within a few. days after, has her lower horn obscured 
or dusky, or any ways sullied, it denotes foul wea^ 
iher before the full ; but if she be discoloured in the 
midd!e^ storms are to be expected about the full, ax 
about the wane, if her upper )^oxn is effected inl ike 
manner. 

When the moon^ on her fourth day, appears fine 
and spotless, her horns uriblunted, and neither fla;t 
nor. quite erect, but betwixt both, it promises/^/r 
weatherSot the greatest part of the month. 

An erect moon is generally threatening and unfa.- 

vovyabie, but particularly denotes wind; though if 

H 5> she 
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6h« appear vfith short and blunted horns, rain is ra- 
thcr expected. 

Most of the foregoing rules are taken from the 
following beautiful passage of Virgil : 

Observe the daily circle of the suftf 
And the short year of each revolving moon: 
By them thou shalt foresee the following jday; 
JJor shalt a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she shrouds 
Her silver crescent, tipp'd with sable clouds: 
Concludes she bodes a tempest on the main. 
And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain* 
.Or if her face with fiery flushings glow. 
Expect the rattling wimis aloft to blow. 
^uxfour nights old (for that^s the surest sign) 
With sharpened horns, if glorious then she shine. 
Next day, not only that but all the moon, 
'Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
Are void of tempests both by sea and land. 

Above the rest, the sun, wTio never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the skies.; 
for if he rise unwilling to his race. 
Clouds on his brow and spots upon his face ; 
Or if thro' mists he shoots his sullen beams, 
frugal of light, in loose and straggling streams; 
Suspect a drizzling day with southern rain. 
^ * * * • # * ♦ 

Or if Aurora^ with half open*d eyes, 
And a pale sickly cheek, salute the skies; 
How shall the vine, her tender leaves defend 
Her teeming clusters when the storms descend? 

But more than all the setting- sun survey, 
When down the steep of hcav*n he drives the day : 

For 
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For oft* we find him finishing his race, 
With various colours erring on his face ; 
In fiery red his glowing globe descends. 
High tvinds and furious tempests he portends ; 
But if his cheeks are swoln with livid blue^ 
He bodes wet weather by his wat*ry hue ; 
If dushy spots are varied on his brow, 
And streaked with red, a troubled colour shew, 
That sullen mixture shall aronce declare* 
fVindsy raiftf and storms^ and elemental war. 

* #*.* # * * * 

But if "Whh purple rays he brings the light, 
And a p\ire heav'n resigns to quiet night ; 
No rising winds, or fallingj/^r/wi are nigh. 

• MorePtdgn^sdc^^ taken from the Ctouds. 

SJ Ruify Clouds large, like rpcks, great show/r-Sf 

4ih Rule. If small clouds increase, mi4'cb r^fA-*^ • 

5 th Rule. If large clouds decrease, fair weather. 

6th, Rule, in summer err harvest, when the wind 

has been south two or three days, and it grows very 

fiiot, and you see clouds rise with great white tops, 

likjB towers, a& if one were on the top of another, 

knd joined together with black on the nether side, 

there will be thunder and rain suddenly, 

' 7th Rule, If two such cjouds rise, one on either 

band, // is time to mate haste to shelter, 

Mr Worlidge gives us the following Rules : 
** In a fair day, if the sky seems to be dappled 

with white clouds, (which is usually termed a mac- 

karel sky) it generally predicts r/i/n.** 

This is confirmed by a very ingenious gentleman, 

who has constantly observed, that *« in dry weather, 

50 soqn as clouds appear at a great height, striped 
H 3 like 
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like the feathers in the breast of a hawk^ rwin m^f 
li expected in a day ojr so*'' 

** Id a cleaj evening, certain small black clouds 
appearing, are undoubted signs of rain to follow: 
or, if black or blue clouds appear near the sun , at 
an^ time -of the day, or near the mooa by-night, 
rasn usually follows." 

** If small waterish clouds appear on the tops of 
chills, r<jf/ii follows*" 

** If clouds grow, or appear sjKldeoly, the air 
otherwise fre« from clouds, it denotes tempests at 
hand, especially if theyappear to the south or west." 

If many clouds, like fleeces of wool, are scat* 
tered from the east, they fpretel rain wkhin thre^ 
days. 

When clouds settle upon the tops of fidoimtaina, 
they indicate hard weather. 

When the tops of mountains are clear i it ifia islga 
of fair weather. 

M^re Progumsiics tukenJrioM Misi. 

^th Ruk. If mists rise in low grounds and sooa 
♦an ish, /k/r weather. 

9 th Rule. If it rises up to the hill tops, rain ha 

May or two. 

lOth Rule. A general mist before the sun rises,' 

near the full moon,^/> zveather* 

More Prognostics taken from Rain. 

Mth Rule. Sudden rains never last long: but when 
the air grows thick by degrees, and the sun, moon, 
and stars, shine dimmer and dimmer, // is likely t9 
r^ain six hours usually. 

12 th Rule. If it begins to rain from the south, 
with a high wind, for two or three hoursi, and the 

wind 
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#md fj^b, but ih* rkincontirt^es, it is Kitfyto Mn . 
ftuefivi hffurs or m^Pe; and does usually rinm till 4 
strong mrth mndckars the air : these long tains «ei* 
iom hold above twelve hours, or happen abo^ -dfice 4r« 
year. " In aninlai^d country^*' says Mr. Mills, it 
may not raiii for more than twelve hours succes- 
sively ; but I doubt this will not hold as a genelral 
r%ile> either <jf its duration OY frequentcy, In all 
places; for> ni^arthe sea, rains happen often which 
last a whole day. 

l^h Rule. If it begifts to rain a« hoar ot tWo 
before sun-rising, // is likely to. be fair bef&re. nHoii^ 
and to continue so that day, but if the rain begins an 
hour or, two aftei: ^un-tiHng, it is likely to rain all 
that day^ except the rain-bow be seen^ before if rains, 

Mn Worlidge*s signs of rain are the following : 

*' The aadibUity of sound are certain prognostics 
of the temper of the air in a still evening: for if the 
air is replete with moisture over u», it depresses 
sounds, so that rtey become audible to a grieatfer dis- 
tance than when the air is free from si^ch moisture 
l^nd ytfpours^ From whence you may conclude^ 
thtt in such nightfr, or other times, when you hear 
ihe sound of belts r noise of water, beast s^ birds, o^ 
any other sounds or noises, more plainly than at 
oth^r times, the air is incUiwble to rain, which com- 
monly succeeds." 

** If the earth, or any moist or fenny places, yield 
any extraoi'dinary scents, or smells, it presages 
rain.** 

*« If dews He long in the morning on the gt^5», 
&c. it signifies/^^r weather : but if they rise or va-* 
nish suddenly and early in the morning, it pre- 
sages rain^'* 

H * «* Ther^ 
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^ '* There is a small bird| of the size and Mnrlf 
the shape of a marten, that at certain times flies 
very near the water, which is a mOstsure prognos- 
tic of iempfstuous '^tzxher ; never appearing but 
against such weather, as hath been constantly ob- 
served by the boataienon the Severn add the chan- 
nel^ between the Isle of Wight and the main-land." 
** Ducks and geese picking their wings, wash- 
ing themselves much, or cackling much, denotes 
rasn, 

•• If after rain comes a cold v^ind, there will be 
more rain.** 

The nightly virgin, whilst her wheel .she plies. 
Foresees the storm impending in the skies. 
When sparkling lamps their sputt'ring light ad- 
vance, 
And in their sockets oily bubbles dance. 

DAYDBN'8 VlftGtL. 

More Prognostics from the Wind. 

14/* Rule, When the wind turns-to north-^cast; 
and it continues there two days without raiii, and 
does not turn south the third day, nor rain the third 
day^ // is iikeiy to continue north-east for eight or mm 
days all fair, and then to come south again. 

\5th Rule. If it turn again Out of the south to 
the north-east with rain, and continues in the north- 
east two days without rain, and neither turns south 
nor rains the third day, it is likely to continue north-- 
east two or three months. 

The wind will finish these turns in three weeks. 

\eth Rule. After a northerly wind, for the most 
part T)f two months or more, and then coming south, 
there are usually three or four fair days at first, and 

if)en 
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then on the fourth or fifth day corfies rain ^ or else the 
wind turns north again and continues dry. 

1*7 th Rule. If it returns to the south within a day 
or two, without rain, and turns northward with 
rain, and returns to the south in one or two days, 
as before, two or three times together after this 
sort, then it is likely to he in the south or south-suest 
two or three months together, as it was in the north 
before. 

The winds will finish these turns in a fortnight.' 

ISth Rule. Fair weather for a week, with a 
southerly wind, is likely to produce a great droughty iS 
then has been much rain out of the smitii before^* 
The wind usually turns from the north to south 
with aquiqt wind without rain; but returns to tbo 
north with a strong wind and rain* The strongest 
winds are whea it turns from south to north by 
west. 

I9th Rule. If you see a cloud rise against the 
wind, or side wind, when that cloud comes up to 
you, the wind will Mow the same way the cloud came. 
The same rule holds of a clear place, when all th^ 
sky is equally thick, except one clear edge. 

When the north wind first clears the air, which 
is usually once a week, be sure of a fair day or two. 

The following are the observations of Lord 
Bacon: 

When the wind changes conformable to the moi 
tion of the sun, that is, from east to south, from 
south to west, &c. it seldom goes back, or if it does, 
it is only for a short time ; but if it moves in a con- 
trary direction, viz. from east to north, from north 
to west, it generally returns to the former p6int, at 
least before it has gone quite through the circle... 

When winds continue to vary for a few hours> 

as if it were to try in what point they should settle, 

H 5 and 
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and afterwards begin to blow constatit, they q«i- 
tinue for many days* 

If the soutli wind begins for two or three days, 
the north wind will blow suddenly ttftet h; but if 
the north wind blows for the same nuctiber of days, 
the south will not rise till after the east has blo^n 
^me time. 

-Whatever wind begins to Wow in the mornings 
usually continues longer than that which rises.rn 
the evening. 

Mr. Worlidgt obserres, that « if the wind be 
east, or notth^ea«t in the fore part of the summer, 
the we^tfter h likely to comhiwe dry : and if west- 
waiHtno ward the end of the summer, then will it also 
eoatinue dry : if in great raiirs the winds rise or 
HVtf it signifies the rain will forthwith cease.'^ 

*• If ihecokmrsof the rainbow tend more to red 
than any other colour, wind follows; if green or 
blue aM predominant, rain.'' 

Th signs (fa Temptst are these : 

For crcithe rising winds begin to roar. 

The working sea advances to the shore; 

Soft whispers run along the leafy woods. 

And mountains whistle to the murmVmg floods; 

And' chaff with eddying winds is tossM around. 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground, 

And floating feathers on the water play. 

dryden's virgu. 

Prognostics continued. 

flQthRu^. If the last eighteen days of FrJrwtffy, 
and the first ten days of March ^* arc for the most 

« Old Style. 

part 
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fart rUtnyy then the spring and sum^ier qUarikri'will 
e so too : and t neVer kneW a jgteai drought tut ii 
entered in at that S^asori. 

£ \st Jtule. If the latter fehd of Octoier ahd biBgiA* 
hing of J^dvemker afe fdt the most part warm afi4 
riuny^ then January, and February are likety io ig 
frosty anitoldy except after ^ very dry summer. 

9,1ld KuUi If there IS frost and snow in October 
and November y the A January and February arelihiy 
to be open latid mild. 

Mr. Claridge gives us the following observatioli$ 
tnadie by diir torefathers: 

Jamveer trcezc tlfe pot "by the fire. 

If the grass y;ro\^ in y^;r«/Wfr, 

It grows the worse for*t all the year. 

The Wet^feman had rather see his dam on fhe bier. 

Than see a fair Pebt;ueer. 

march wind and May sun 

Makes clothes v^hite ahd maids dun. 

When Jpril blows his horn, 

*Tis good both for hay and corn. 

An April flood 

Carries away the frog and her brood* 

A cold May and windy 

Makes a full barn and a findy. 

A May flood never did good. 

A swarm of bees in May 

Is worth a load of hay. 

But a swarm in July 

Is not worth a^ fly. 

The fWfewing Rales are laid down by LoiJt 

Bacon: 

If the wainscot or walls that used to sweat be 
drier than usual, in the beginning of winter, or 

H 6 the 
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ISp A^cpKcisE trejvxise; on 
. the eyes of houses drop more slowly than ordi- 
'. nary, it portends a hard and frosty winter; for it 
'shews an inc If nation" in the air to dry weather, 
which) in winter, is always joined with frost. 
, GenesaUy, a moist and cold sumnier portends z 
hard winter. • 

A hot and dry suhimer and autunin, eispecially 
if the heat and drought extend far into September, 
portend an open beginning of winter, and cold to 
succeed towards the latter part, and ^beginning of 
spring. . , ; ; '^' frj 

A warm and open winter ^pohends a Hot and 
dry summer, for the vapours disperse into tli6 
•winter showers; whereas cold and frost Iteep them- 
in, and convey them to the late spring ah^ /olio w- 
ing summer. *• . 

Birds that change countries at certain seasons, 
if they come early, shew the temper of the wea- 
ther, according to the country whence they came; 
as, in the winter woodcoch^ snipes j fieldfares y &c. if 
they come early, shew a cold winter; and the 
cuckoos^ if they conie early, shew a hot summer lo 
follow. 

A serene autumn denotes a windy winter;^ 
windy winter, a rainy spring; a rainy spring, a 
serene summer ; a serene summer, a windy au- 
tumn ; so that the air, on a balance, is seldona 
debtor to itself; not do the seasons succeed each 
other in the same tenor for two years together. 

Mr. Worlidge remarks, that if at the beginning 
of the winter the south-wind blow, and then the 
north, it is likely to be a cold winter ; but if the 
north-lvind first blow, and then the south, it will 
be a warm and mild winter. 

,When there are but few nuts, cold and wet har- 
vest generally follow ; but when there is a gfeat 

shew 
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shew of them, hot, heavy, and dry harvests suc- 
ceed. ' ' ^ ' 

If the oak bears much fnast, it foreshev^s along 
and hard winte^ . The same haVbeen obseVyed of 
hips and haws. ' - ' *^ '" * ' : 

If broom is fuU of flowers, it .usually signifi^ 
plenty. " 

Mark well t\\e flow'ring almonds in the W^o#; 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches Ipadi^ 
The glebe will answer to the Sylvan reign, 
Great heats, will follow, and laii^iqiic^srpfrgraiii^ 
But if a wood of l^av^s o'ersliadecthe tit^e^/^ V 
Such and so barren will the harvest b^.i ^J.^ ^ 
In vain the hind shs^ll vex the thrashing flopy. 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 

DRYDEN's V.fcROHit 

Having at last once more revised this ^treatisei 
which through the uncertainty of life, I am^ot 
likely to do again ; I take my leave of the reader, 
wishing him health, prosperity, and good sport;--* 
I shall now, (following the example of my pious 
predecessor Walton,) address THAT POWER^ 
who penetrates and sustains all nature, who brings 
round the grateful vicissitude of the seasons, who 
has given us the inhabitants of the watery Ele- 
ment not only for our nourishment, but recreation, 
and fFhom we are sure to please, by receiving his 
blessings thankfully, and enjoying them with 
propriety. 

Ilt/mn. 

Father of all! — all good !-^alI wise! — ; 

Who bid'st.thc tempest rage or cease] 
Whose glory fills earth, se^s, and skies. 

Thou only source of joy and peacej 



Thy 
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Thy wise cTecfees arc right and Just, 
Let no one, knpious ! ^x thy will i 

But on thy glorious mercies trusty 
And see a good, thro' evVy ill : 

Arm — arrti, with Fortitude my breast. 

The various ills of life to bear; 
And teach thy servant when at rest* 

fot movms tuA tmofoks to prepare : 

But Ard* whateVff ^^esrful skrc^e. 
Thy righteoirt teft^I ta^ lekd me still; 

Resigned to v^h« riiay eVll seetft, 
Contctit i«y bt^ti iihall calwily fiH $ 

Aitd H^ the sea^n# inward roll, 

And years revolving quickly fly ; 
Sweet gr^ittide shal! warrh my Saul, 

For all the blessJngs I efijoy : 

SrllW^till I'll prai^ th^t hc&v*hly ioutce. 

For what it pleases to bestows 
That petrifies the streimfct's <mttt. 

Or bids its silvet cti^rent flow; 

That regulates creation's laws, 
' Bids all in hafmony unite ; 
And is, — Tie univ '^al cause ^ 

Of ev'ry thing that's good and right ; 

' Terms used by Anglers explained. 

Sawtf a knot in a hair or link. 
Bed, hairs bed well when they twist jkindly. 
Bedding, the body of an artificial fly. 
Breaks a knot iii the jbint of a rod, 

Chme 
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Chine a salmon j cut hitn up. 

Cody a float cocks when it swims perpendicular 
in <he water. 

Dragf an instrument to disentangle the line. 

Fin a chuby cut him up, 

Frush a chubj dress him. 

Glldardi the link of a line. 

Gobbet a trout ^ cut hira up. 

Grabble^ fishing on tl)e grabble it vrhtn the lintS 
is sunk with a running plummet fast to the bottom, 
6o that the hook-link plays m the water. 

Hang a fish i hotfk him. 

Kinky a line kinks in trowling, when, it is twisted 
bet>Veen the top of the rqd and the rirrg. 

Leash of fishy three. 

Pouchy a pike pouches when ht swaFlows the1)lait- 

Prlmiy fish are said to prime when thciy leap oa< 
of the water. 

Shoaly any great number of fish together. 

Solay a breaniy cut him up. 

Splate a plkt^ cut him up. 

Thrash y any thing which swims down the water. 

Trounchton an eely cut him up. 

Tusk a barbely cut him up. 

Veer jour Uney let it oflPthe reel after striking;. 
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( 185 ) 
ADDENDA. 



MINNOW-fishingcomes in about the middle of 
March, arid continues till the latter endof Au- 
gust ; it is a most excellent bait, very destructive, of 
strong exercise, being always in motion, and af- 
fords the angler variety of sport. To be angled 
with at any time of the day, from sun-rise till sun- 
set, and takes the best and largest fish. 

Cod-bait'fishtngQom^s in about a fortnight in May, 

and continues till about the middle of June: it is a 

very killing-bait, and will take almost every sort of 

fish, in deep standing-waters as well as in streams, 

. mornings and evenings, till the middle of June. 

Maggoty or Gentle-fishing comes in about the be- 
ginning of May, and continues, till the latter end 
of February, in the next year; it is the best and 
most killing ground-bait that was ever made use of; 
it will take every sort of fish thai swims in fresh 
water, except salmon or pike. 

GrasS'hopper-fishing comes in about the latter 
end of June, and continues till the latter end of 
August. It is a curious fine bait, very natural to 
fish, but very tender ; to. be drawn upon a leaded 
book, No. 2, after' the same manner as the cod- 
bait, and will take almost all sorts of fish, as 
pike, trout, greyling, perch, chub, roach, dace, 
ice. &c. 

Cahbageworm-fishing comes in about the middle 
of June, and continues in their successive flights, 

till 
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till the latter end of Oftober. There are three 
sorts which the fish are remarkably fond of, and 
are equal in goodtie^ to the cod-bait and grass- 
hopper, and will take the same sorts offish. 

fVorm^ or Bottom-fishings comes in about the 
middle of February, if the weather ismild, and con- 
tinues good all the year ; you may fish with a worm 
all, or any time ^f the day, if the Water is disco- 
loured by rain ; but if low, clear, and fine, only 
ittoniings and evenings; it is the most general 
bait we have, and will take every kind of fish ; 
the proper worms for angling are fully described 
fn this treatise. 
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